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Abstract 


From the Ultimate Ego, Egos Proceed: 
Muhammad Iqbal, Panpsychism, and Panentheism 


Logan David Siler 

Modern thought, both in the realms of philosophy and science has posed many problems 
to traditional theism. Philosophical challenges have been aimed at the viability traditional 
metaphysics. Along with these philosophical problems, the scientific discoveries of the last 
century and a half have added additional challenges to the way theists have traditionally thought 
of God. Yet, while some philosophers and scientists find the idea of a divine hand and purpose 
within the seemingly brutish design of the world may be hard to conceive (or not worth the 
effort), many modern theists have been willing to adapt. 

The intention of this dissertation is to look at two strands of philosophical thought that 
have attempted to overcome some of these challenges. One, panspsychism, attempts to overcome 
some of the difficulties that have been faced in the realm of the philosophy of mind. The other, 
panentheism, attempts to conceptualize the God-world relation in a way that considers the 
challenges posed in the realms of metaphysics and science in the modern period. My hope in 
exploring these ideas is to find avenues through which the Islamic tradition can engage with 
these concepts. 

To do so I will look at the work of Kashmiri poet and philosopher Muhammad Iqbal. 
Specifically, I will look at passages in his work that display his own panpsychist and 
panentheistic inclinations. Through Iqbal’s own panpsychist and panentheistic concepts, I hope 
to bring attention to an opportunity for philosophers and theologians writing from the Islamic 
tradition engage with the greater ideas being churned out by panpsychist and panentheistic 


philosophers, and to perhaps benefit from their responses to philosophical and scientific 


challenges posed in the modern period. Establishing a strong footing in his philosophy will be 
used as a starting point and lens through which an Islamic panpsychist panentheism might be 
developed. How can these elements of Iqbal’s philosophy provide a means for Muslim thinkers 
to enter into dialogue with these larger intellectual schools? How can Muslim philosophers 
utilize the tools of panpsychism in general to construct an their own panpsychist panentheism 
that answers modern philosophical and scientific challenges? And finally, after positioning Iqbal 
in within the greater spectrums of panpsychist and panentheist thought, what additionally areas 


of study Muslim theologian and philosophers might explore? 
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Preface 


O Thou that art as the soul in the 

body of the universe 

Thou art our soul and thou art ever 

Fleeing from us. 
Thou breathest music into Life’s flute. 
—Muhammad Iqbal, the Secrets of the Self 
From the Ultimate Ego, Egos proceed. 
—Muhammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam 

If religious experience precedes philosophy, as William James says, then the spark of interest 
which grew into this dissertation began in religious experience. Whether in the peak moments of 
entheogenic experiences, the most focused moments of meditation, or in the unprovoked, subtle 
moments of divine grace at the genesis of my own personal search (moments where God seemed 
to say, “You’re onto it. Keep going.”)—something was felt—a connection between what is 
within me and what is within the world around me. That is the (perhaps ineffable) place where 
the topic of this paper originated—this place where our potent spiritual experiences occur. These 
moments of seeing and feeling the Divine in His ayat—the oak tree outside my window and the 
living soil held by its roots—give flight to something like an arrow flying from my chest seeking 
that which is within in that which is without. It is only a feeling. 

Where can I begin to articulate this intuition or even to justify my pursuit of 
understanding it in philosophical terms? Even as we move past modernity, there remains a 


recognition that an arrival to a place of metaphysical certainty may continue to evade us 


indefinitely (is perhaps designed to evade us in order to evoke searching). And indeed, as James 


says, the role religious experience, is to “fill the void left by philosophy’s insufficiency.”! As he 
says, philosophy and theology are “secondary products.” So, what is the point? I could say it’s a 
purely personal pursuit—I want to understand my own experiences and to find a language to 
articulate how I make sense of this world. My doctoral committee members, then, serve the role 
of making sure I am thinking correctly—that I am following my thoughts through to all their 
consequences. Yet, I’d be lying if I said I didn’t want anyone to read it. Afterall, if'a religious 
experience is only personal, then wouldn’t the idea of tapping into something transcendently 
bigger be meaningless? Just the fancies of my mind. But there is some need to seek confirmation 
that experience is a part of a greater reality, and, as such, to find if the questions pursued here 
offer a means to gain genuine understanding. What is attempted here, then, is a meager attempt 
to construct a scaffolding—one that is, while not definitive, at least rationally sound. What is 
arrived at is not she truth, but a useful truth that may enable one to integrate experience, thought 
and action. 

As a means of explaining this connection, I have found utility in Iqbal’s sense of what it 
is to be an ego (khiidi). This choice of word is perhaps my least favorite part of Iqbal’s work, and 
I hurry to clarify, from the start, that the word ego used here, in the title, and in all of Iqbal’s 
work is intended in its metaphysical sense, as “the self; that which feels, acts, or thinks.”” This is 
the nafs of the Islamic tradition. It is not the Freudian ego—i.e., conceit and arrogance—that 
pervades its contemporary usage. But what he is describing by it is almost intuitive—that my 
feeling, more than my actions, is what connects me in moments of transcendence. I feel 


connected to the world around me. And any sense of community with nature around me comes 


'R. S. Spurlock, "The Varieties of Religious Experience: William James," The Gifford Lectures, accessed 
February 19, 2023, https://www.giffordlectures.org/lectures/varieties-religious-experience. 

? Online Etymological Dictionary, s.v. “Ego (n.),” accessed January 29, 2023, 
https://www.etymonline.com/word/ego. 


from an intuition that we are feeling together. And we are feeling together within one great 
feeling—that exists as more than just the sum of all feelings. But our feelings exist mercifully 
encompassed within a greater omni-affectus—that is within an All-feeling, acting, and thinking 
Self—a One who is all Feeling and Action and in whom all feel and act. 

There are certainly others I could have chosen who speak to this intuition from across the 
world’s philosophical and religious traditions. From my own tradition, Islam, Ibn Arabi or 
Suhrawardi, and others have much to offer. However, for reasons explained in the introduction, I 
think Iqbal’s thought fits the time. Given that fit, to see where the most fruitful areas of 
metaphysical exploration are that was the initiating goal. It is hoping to open some windows to 
the potential metaphysical possibilities. And indeed, what better question to look at more closely: 
What is the nature of experience (panpsychism) and what is God’s relationship to our experience 


(panentheism)? 


Introduction 


Iqbal, Panpsychism, and Panentheism 


Modern thought, both in the realms of philosophy and science has posed many problems 
to traditional theism. Philosophical challenges have been aimed at the viability traditional 
metaphysics. As Clayton explains in his book The Problem of God in Modern Thought, 
“Descartes clearing out the theological storeroom of medieval lumber in order to begin again, ... 
Leibniz’s failure to construct a modern metaphysics of perfection, ... Kant’s reduction of God to 
a regulative concept, and ...the increasing power of the Spinoza tradition as it met the challenge 
of German idealism and became incorporated into it,” together, to some degree, form a 
semblance of the root of the “problem.”! And they signal the need for new ways to conceptualize 
God. 

Along with these philosophical problems, the scientific discoveries of the last century and 
a half have added additional challenges to the way theists have traditionally thought of God. For 
example, the emergence of Darwinism in the nineteenth century has led to a temporalization of 
“the Great Chain of Being,” has naturalized “contingent events,” and has naturalized the “lawful 
constraints” on these contingent events (i.e., natural selection). The discoveries in the modern 
scientific era, and the subsequent paradigms adopted, have forced many theists, and traditionally 
minded Muslims in particular, into a defensive position—where they must either deny the 
veracity of the scientific discoveries of the last century (often unsuccessfully, and often losing 


their perceived relevance in the process), or be willing to reexamine the metaphysical frames 


' Philip Clayton, The Problem of God in Modern Thought (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2000), xii. 
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with which they seek to understand the nature of the divine. As Dennett says, the discoveries of 

Darwin (and those who have followed him) have the potential to eat through traditional religious 
views like a universal acid.2 And the same can be said about discoveries made in other sciences, 

such as physics and psychology. 

Yet, while some philosophers and scientists find the idea of a divine hand and purpose 
within the seemingly brutish design of the world may be hard to conceive (or not worth the 
effort), many modern theists have been willing to adapt. Perhaps one should not be too hasty in 
aligning one’s tradition with new metaphysical and scientific paradigms—as the saying goes: the 
religion that marries the spirit of the time will find itself widowed in the next. Yet, if the modern 
challenges to theism, both philosophical and scientific, are tenable, then Muslim theologians and 
philosophers do themselves no favors in simply waving their hands over these challenges. 

The intention of this dissertation is to look at the synthetic vision of the Kashmiri poet 
Muhammad Iqbal as he has attempted to overcome some of these challenges. Within his thought 
I identify the characteristics to two contemporary schools of thought that have also attempted to 
answer the challenges of modernity. One, panpsychism, attempts to overcome some of the 
difficulties that have been faced in the realm of the philosophy of mind. The other, panentheism, 
attempts to conceptualize the God-world relation in a way that considers the challenges posed in 
the realms of metaphysics and science in the modern period. My hope in exploring these ideas is 
to find avenues through which the Islamic tradition can engage with these concepts. 

In regarding Iqbal, I will look at passages in his work that display his own panpsychist 
and panentheistic inclinations. Through Iqbal’s own panpsychist and panentheistic concepts, I 


hope to bring attention to an opportunity for philosophers and theologians writing from the 


? Daniel Dennet, Darwin’s Dangerous Idea (New York: Simon and Schuster Paperbacks, 1995), 63. 
5 


Islamic tradition engage with the greater ideas being churned out by panpsychist and 
panentheistic philosophers, and to perhaps benefit from their responses to philosophical and 
scientific challenges posed in the modern period. 

I’ve chosen Muhammad Iqbal because he represents someone speaking from the vantage 
point of the contemporary world. He saw the insufficiencies of the classical paradigm and 
negative effects it had on Muslim society and the Islamic intellectual tradition. Echoing 
numerous thinkers in the modern period, he sought in his own philosophy to meet the needs of 
the period. He sees the advances that have happened in the modern period in the realm of the 
sciences and philosophy and embraces them. I will look at how, building on traditions from the 
Islamic tradition and taking on the influences of various western thinkers such as Nietzsche, 
Bergson, and Whitehead, he attempts to respond to the needs of modern religious thought. 

Primary to the view he develops is the characterization of nature as “continuous creative 
flow,’ what Whitehead has named “the metaphysics of flux.”* This, was “the first vague 
generalization which unsystematized, barely analyzed, intuition of men has produced.”> And the 
“one of the first generalizations of Greek philosophy,” found in Heraclitus.® This is the flow that 
the mind then divides up into “contemporaneous” and “simultaneous” flows, according to 
Bergson.’ In other words, “the human intellect ‘spatializes the universe,’”® or, as Iqbal puts it, 


“cuts up into isolated immobilities.”? From this Iqbal constructs a philosophy that naturalizes the 


3 Muhammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, ed. M. Saeed Sheikh (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2012), 28. 

4 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality: An Essay in Cosmology, corrected ed., ed. David Ray 
Griffin and Donald W. Sherburne (New York: Free Press, 1978), 209. 

> Whitehead, Process and Reality, 209. 

© Whitehead, Process and Reality, 209. 

7 Henri Bergson, Key Writings, ed. Keith Ansell Pearson and John O’ Maoilearca (New York: Bloomsbury 
Academic, 2002), 257. 

8 Whitehead, 209. 

? Iqbal, Reconstruction of Religious Thought, 29. 
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mind and divine action—finding qualities of mind in nature and seeing nature as the character of 
the Ultimate Self. He emphasizes God's continually creative process through which the 
“emergent emerge.” !° This conception of God that Iqbal proposes works with what we know 
about the world and human knowledge. And he proposes it without hastily throwing aside 
Islamic tradition but rather reconceptualizes key concepts to develop a metaphysical framework. 

For the sake of this dissertation, I will look at both his view of consciousness and the 
conception of God he builds from this metaphysics of flux—in terms of God’s relationship with 
time-space, God as Ultimate Ego and the creative ground of Reality. Ego here is here used in the 
metaphysical sense—the self, or nafs of the Islamic tradition. These, I categorize as panpsychism 
and panentheism respectively. And while these differentiations are really secondary to his 
synthetic vision, categorizing his thought in this way will reveal the ways Iqbal’s metaphysics 
offer a potential model of the psyche and God-world relationship that answer modern objections 
to the classical metaphysical paradigms. My hope with this thesis is that properly positioning 
Iqbal within the conversations taking place between contemporary panpsychists and panentheists 
will provide a base from which an Islamic panpsychist panentheism can be developed that would 
meet the modern philosophical challenges, be compatible contemporary science, and maintain 
compatibility with authentic Islamic revelation. 

Establishing a strong footing in his philosophy will be used as a starting point and lens 
through which an Islamic panpsychist panentheism might be developed. How can these elements 
of Iqbal’s philosophy provide a means for Muslim thinkers to enter into dialogue with these 


larger intellectual schools? How can Muslim philosophers utilize the tools of both panpsychism 


‘0 Richard Gilmore, “Pragmatism and Islam in Peirce and Iqbal: The Metaphysics of Emergent Mind,” in 
Muhammad Iqbal: Essays on the Reconstruction of Modern Muslim Thought, ed. H.C. Hillier and Basit Bilal Koshul 
(Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2017), 94-95. 


and panentheism in general to construct an their own panpsychist panentheism that answers 
modern philosophical and scientific challenges? In answering this question, it will be useful to 


look at the how panpsychist and panentheistic models have been developed by other thinkers. 


Chapters 
The dissertation consists of four chapters following this introductory chapter. The 


chapters will be as follows. 


Chapter 1: Iqbal, Islamic Tradition and Modern Thought 

This chapter will look at Iqbal’s relationship with the Islamic intellectual tradition— 
highlighting the thinkers who had influence on his thought. While his dissertation, The 
Metaphysical Tradition of Persia, is written as more of a historical survey, in describing the 
development of the Persian tradition he frequently adds value judgements which demonstrate his 
theological and philosophical leanings. Additionally, in his pivotal work, The Reconstruction of 
Religious Thought in Islam, he systematically responds to the theological positions of various 
Islamic schools, such as the Ash’ari school, assessing the effectiveness of their arguments and 
ways they ought to be developed in the contemporary period. Interestingly enough, Iqbal appears 
to be critical of elements of Ibn Arabi’s thought—who has himself sometimes been labeled 
panentheist!'—claiming that it has created apathy in the Muslim ummah. 

Thus, this chapter will look at Iqbal’s thought in the context of the greater Islamic 


intellectual tradition. Iqbal, after all, is following over 1300 years of Islamic intellectual history 


'! See Meena Sharify-Funk and William Rory Dickson, “Traces of Panentheism in Islam: Ibn al-‘Arabi and 
the Kaleidoscope of Being,” in Panentheism across the World’s Traditions, ed. Lorilai Biernacki and Philip Clayton 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 2014), 142. 


at the time of his writings. This chapter will examine Iqbal’s intellectual influences coming from 
within the Islamic tradition. It will assess which influences he leaves aside and which ones he 
retains and seeks to build upon. 

Iqbal was also educated in the Western tradition and took on many influences during his 
time in England and Germany. He recognized profound insights in thinkers like Nietzsche, 
Bergson, and Whitehead. He accepted Darwinian evolution, and other scientific theories he saw 
emerging in the modern world. Unlike traditionalist thinkers, he did not shy away from ideas but 
rather incorporated them when he found them beneficial. Thus, this chapter will further examine 
his interactions with various modern thinkers. Which ideas does he accept and adopt into his own 
worldview? Alternately, which ideas does he disagree with, and how does he formulate his own 
thought against them? For example, while he seems to take many ideas from Nietzsche and 
Bergson, he also articulates clear disagreements with them. This chapter will articulate these. 
Similarly, while Iqbal has been labelled a Whiteheadian process thinker in various places, this 
chapter will determine how accurate this claim is—is he actually a Whiteheadian process thinker 
(as asserted by Hillier) or rather does he borrow from Whitehead’s ideas to articulate his own 


thought (as speculated by Ruzgar).!” 


Chapter 2: Iqbal’s Panpsychism 
In this chapter, I will look at the challenges posed to both physicalism and dualism. Then 


I will look the ways thinkers like David Chalmers, Galen Strawson, Philip Goff, and David 


2 See Mustafa Ruzgar, “Islam and Deep Religious Pluralism,” in Deep Religious Pluralism, ed. David Ray 
Griffin (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2005), 177; and see H. C. Hillier, “Iqbal, Bergson and the 
Reconstruction of the Divine Nexus in Political Thought,” in Muhammad Iqbal: Essays on the Reconstruction of 
Modern Muslim Thought, ed. H. C. Hillier and Basit Bilal Koshul (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2017), 
187. 


Skrbina (and others) have articulated the benefits of panpsychism as response to these problems. 
From here I will make a case that a panpsychist metaphysical position offers valuable insights 
into lived experience of the physical world and explore how panpsychism can aid in further 
meeting the challenges of modern philosophical and scientific thought. Additionally, I will 
describe the ontological varieties of panpsychism found among some of its key advocates. 
Finally, I will put Iqbal’s panpsychism into dialogue with the greater panpsychist 
conversation and elaborate its role in his overall metaphysics. For Iqbal, the realm of creation is 
posed as a relationship of egos. As he says, “Every atom of Divine energy, however low in the 
scale of existence, is an ego.””!? And they all exist in community (“ego-unity”) with the Ultimate 
Ego. I will look at Iqbal alongside the varieties of panpsychism mentioned above and articulate 
the ontological role of mind and consciousness in Iqbal’s thought—between the priority of the 
Ultimate Ego, pervasiveness of micro-consciousness in creation, and the role that emergence 
plays in the development of macro-conscious entities. Properly positioning Iqbal in this way will 
serve as a valuable entry point into the greater conversations around panpsychism, panpsychist 


theology and the role they can play in an evolutionary panentheistic paradigm. 


Chapter 3: Iqbal and The God-World Relationship 

Similar to the previous chapter, this chapter will begin by highlighting the advantages of 
panentheism. To do so, it will look at the philosophical and scientific problems facing the 
classical theistic view and then explain the benefits of the panetheistic view in this regard. The 


chapter will look at the varieties of panentheism found among its advocates. For example, it will 


'3 Basit Bilal Koshul, “The Contemporary Relevance of Muhammad Iqbal,” in Muhammad Iqbal: Essays 
on the Reconstruction of Modern Muslim Thought, ed. By H.C. Hillier and Basit Bilal Koshul (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 2017), 73. 
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examine the “facets” of panentheistic language described by Michael Brierley, Niels Hendrik 
Gregerson’s “Three Varieties of Panentheism,” and the continuum of generic panentheism 
described by Clayton. '* It will outline the details of Iqbal’s conception of God alongside these 
and, considering to what degree we find similar facets in his language, determine if we may, in 
fact, label it as panentheism. And if so, where along the continuum does he fall? And what 
variety of panentheism would best correspond to the conception of God Iqbal puts forward. 
Iqbal describes God as Infinite but not “infinite in the sense of spatial infinity.”!> Infinite 
in a since that is “intensive” rather than “extensive.” He says, “The world of matter...is not a 
stuff co-eternal with God, operated by him from a distance as it were. It is in its real nature, one 
continuous act which thought breaks up into a plurality of exclusive things.” !° Iqbal examines 
the elements of the Quranic conception of God—Creativeness, Knowledge, Omnipotence, and 
Eternity, and puts them into conversation with considerations from modern thought. Thus, this 
chapter will look at Iqbal’s interpretations of these elements, will examine God’s relationship 
with time/space according to Iqbal, and will determine whether his conception of God is, in fact, 


comparable with the varieties of panentheism described. 


Chapter 4: Proceeding from Here 

In this chapter I will tie everything together. After all, the goal of this dissertation is to 
work out the various pieces in the preceding sections and put them together into a position where 
Muslim theologian and philosophers can, with Iqbal’s help, enter into conversations surrounding 


panpsychism and panentheism that address the major challenges mentioned at the start 


‘4 Neils Henrik Gregersen, “Three Varieties of Panentheism,” in In Whom We Live and Move and Have 
Our Being, ed. Philip Clayton and Arthur Peacocke (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2004). 

'S Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 52. 

'6 Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, 52. 
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dissertation. Therefore, I will begin by elaborating on how the conclusions drawn from the 
considerations elaborated in the previous chapters put together a total picture out of which 

emerges a worldview, a form of theism, that answers these challenges. Further, how does a 
position such as this fit into the greater context of Islamic theology and metaphysics. 

Thinking of implications and applications, I will address how it would it contribute to a 
metaphysically informed Islamic theology and philosophy that is in dialogue with the 
contemporary world. This will include an articulation of potential points of departure from the 
vantage point arrived at with the conclusion of this paper. I will, therefore, make a mention of 
potential areas for further study—Iqbal’s metaphysics in conversation with modern science, 
teleology, studies in inter- and intra-religious pluralism, and the potential doors it might open in 


the study of ethics and its ecological/environmental implications. 
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Chapter 1 


Islamic Tradition, Modernity, And the Shape of Iqbal’s Thought 


This chapter will serve two purposes. One, it will summarize the general shape of Iqbal’s 
thought—his epistemological and metaphysical framework as well as his vision for the future. 
And two, in the process of doing so, it will look at Iqbal’s relationship with both the Islamic 
intellectual tradition and modern western thought—highlighting both his influences from each of 


these traditions and his criticisms of various elements within them. 


Iqbal’s Critique of Islamic Thought 

As the title of his primary philosophical work indicates, Iqbal’s intention is to establish a 
basis for a reconstruction of thought within the Islamic tradition. However, as Javed Majeed 
indicates in his introduction to the 2012 edition, he does not simply want to throw everything out 
and start new. Rather, “For Iqbal, this project consists of balancing the tasks of reform and 
revision with the forces of conservativism so as not to reject the past entirely.”! Actually, Iqbal 
for the most part sees the Islamic intellectual history as a point of pride. Muslim philosophers 
and theologians were in the vanguard of intellectual advancement—innovating new thought in 
nearly every realm of intellectual pursuit, sometimes preceding their European counterparts by 
centuries. Islam began, says Iqbal, with a moment of “prophetic consciousness” which began 


with the Prophet Muhammad’s solitary religious experience,” which with his insertion back into 


' Javed Majeed, introduction to The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, by Muhammad Iqbal, 
ed. M. Saeed Sheikh (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2012), xii. 
? Iqbal, Reconstruction of Religious Thought, 99. 
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the “sweep of time” awakens “within him...world-shaking psychological forces, calculated to 
completely transform the human world.”? An entire “cultural world” sprang “out of the spirit of 
his message.” 

The heart of this message was tawhid—the unity of God, the “foundation of world- 
unity.”> It was a message that emerged in the world at a time that Christian civilization was 
disintegrating. Iqbal quotes the historian J. H. Denison, depicting the “state of the civilized 
world” when Islam emerged as one falling into barbarism. One where “every tribe and sect was 
against the next and law and order were unknown.””° Islam emerged when the “world-life” saw 
“its own needs” and “defined its own direction” through “prophetic revelation.” “Islam, as a 
polity,” he says, “is only a practical means of making this principle a living factor in the 
intellectual and emotional life of mankind.’’* 

Yet, Iqbal bemoans the current state of the Islamic ummah. In his famous poem, 
Complaint and Answer, the narrator of the poem bemoans the dire state of the Muslim 
community who has, by the narrator’s account, seemingly been all but abandoned by God. And 
yet, in God’s response it becomes clear that Iqbal sees the Muslims as having brought their state 
upon themselves. God turns the questioning back on the questioner: ““Who abandoned the 
example of the Chosen Messenger? Who took temporal advantage as their touchstone of 
success? Who are dazzled by strange customs, alien usages prefer?...In your hearts there is no 


ardor, in your spirits feeling none.”? And because of this loss of spirit and ardor, the Muslim 
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community, with its sectarian and class divisions pales in comparison the grand Islamic 
civilizations that once adorned the planet. “[Ali’s] poverty you will not, Uthman’s wealth you 
dare not seize... You, who have abandoned the Qur’an, are spurned and cast away...They 
possessed the realm of China, they ascended Persia’s throne; You have not their manly honour, 
and are great in words alone... You forsook the nest that nursed you, lifted by the love of 
flight.”'° Muslims abandoned the spirit of tawhid which gave birth to Islamic civilization’s 
greatness. As he explains in his Reconstruction, 


Since God is the ultimate spiritual basis of all life, loyalty to God virtually amounts to 
man’s loyalty to his own ideal nature. The ultimate spiritual basis of all life, as conceived 
by Islam, is eternal and reveals itself in variety and change. A society based on such a 
conception of Reality must reconcile, in its life, the categories of permanence and change. 
It must possess eternal principles to regulate its collective life, for the eternal gives us a 
foothold in the world of perpetual change. But eternal principles when they are 
understood to exclude all possibilities of change which, according to the Quran, is one of 
the greatest ‘signs’ of God, tend to immobilize what is essentially mobile in its nature. 
The failure of Europe in political and social sciences illustrates the former principle, the 
immobility of Islam during the last five hundred years illustrates the latter. 


The ummah gave up the spirit that animated the greatness of their historical cultural heritage; 
they abandoned the eternal principles of tawhid articulated in the Quran and the example of the 
Prophet Muhammad and replaced them with “alien usages,” or metaphysical frameworks foreign 
to the original revelatory spirit of Islam. 
Perhaps the primary “alien usage” that Iqbal sees as a true deviation from a more 
authentically Islamic view is the influence of Greek thought on the Islamic intellectual heritage. 
The Quran sees signs of the Ultimate Reality...in the whole of Nature as revealed to the 
sense-perception of man. And the Muslim’s duty is to reflect on these signs and not to 
pass by them “as if he is dead and blind”, for he ‘who does not see these signs in this life 
will remain blind to the realities of the life to come.’ This appeal to the concrete 
combined with the slow realization that, according to the teachings of the Quran, the 
universe is dynamic in its origin, finite and capable of increase, eventually brought 


Muslim thinkers into conflict with Greek thought which, in the beginning of their 
intellectual career, they had studied with so much enthusiasm. Not realizing that the spirit 
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of the Qur’an was essentially anti-classical, and putting full confidence in Greek thinkers, 
their first impulse was to understand the Qur’an in the light of Greek philosophy. In view 
of the concrete spirit of the Qur’an, and the speculative nature of Greek philosophy which 
enjoyed theory and was neglectful of fact, this attempt was foredoomed to failure. And it 
is what follows their failure that brings out the real spirit of the culture of Islam and lays 
the foundations of modern culture in some of its most important aspects.!! 
The enthusiastic engagement with Greek thought was not only understandable but was, perhaps, 
a necessary steppingstone. Indeed, as Adamson points out, encountering, for example, the 
rational building blocks of Plotinus’s One was an exciting moment for early Muslim thinkers. It 
provided a toolbox from which they could strengthen their own rational arguments for God. 
However, for Muslims to take Greek metaphysics as a final resting place set the stage for its own 
decline later on. 

Iqbal in fact devotes a small chapter of his Asrar-i-khudi describing the effects of Plato’s 
thought on the Islamic tradition. He describes Plato as “the prime ascetic and sage” who “was 
one of that ancient flock of sheep.”!* Plato was one whose “Pegasus went astray in the darkness 
of idealism.”!? And in fact, in a personal annotated copy of Reynold’s translation, Iqbal offers 
other alternative translations that further capture the beginning of what Iqbal sees as the issue at 
hand. Iqbal alternatively offers the words ‘philosophy’ and ‘ideality’ in place of the word 
‘idealism.”'4 Plato’s Pegasus “dropped its shoe amidst the rocks of actuality,” or “galloped over 
mountains of Being,” or “lost its hoof in the rocky valley of actuality. Hoofless.”!> Whatever 


translation one settles on, what Iqbal wants to show his readers is a Plato so fascinated with “the 


invisible” or “the ideal” that “the senses were untrustworthy according” to him. And yet, Iqbal 
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pleads, “he dominates our thinking.” Particularly in Sufism where, “the soul of the Sufi bows to 


”16 and, “Whole peoples were poisoned by his intoxication.” 


his authority, 

Indeed, according to Ozturk, in referencing Greek philosophy it is mostly Plato, and to 
some degree Socrates, toward whom Iqbal points his criticisms. It is not that Greek philosophy 
has no value, rather that it’s influence over Islamic thought was too strong. “His criticism of it 
arises from its influence, or as Iqbal alleges, the control of Islamic philosophy by Greek 
philosophy over the centuries,” which has, “directly influenced the intellectual character of Islam 
and indirectly has affected the moral character.”!* This influence has ultimately affected the 
“Muslim vision and reading of the Quran.”!° The Quran, Iqbal held, is “anti-classical.””° By this 
Ozturk points out, Iqbal is trying to emphasize the “universality” and “timelessness” of the 
Quran.”! But even more so, this labelling of the Quran as anti-classical is intended to highlight 
the “conflict of the main theme of the Quran with Greek classical thought.” 

So, what were these adverse effects that resulted from the influence of Greek thought on 
the Islamic tradition—including the Muslim reading of the Quran? For one, “it affected and 
limited Muslims’ relationship with the environment,” putting the focus on the human being. In 
contrast the Quran connects the human to their environment and even “sees the humble bee [as] a 


recipient of Divine inspiration.””* Two, it resulted in a focus on theory rather than reality, ideas 


rather than senses. The Quran in contrast, “regards ‘hearing’ and ‘sight’ as the most valuable 
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Divine gifts and declares them to be accountable to God for their activity in this world.”*+ People 
like Plato and those he influenced— “those who have tried to approach the divine by pure 
intellect’”—find themselves on the a’raf, “the wall between heaven and hell.” They like Plato are 
“palpitating between absence and Presence,” never being “enraptured by love that breaks all 
barriers.””> Plato’s focus on theory ran counter to what ought to be the ultimate goal of Muslim 
nations. As Schimmel explains, “Spiritual and political power was required for the future of the 
slumbering Muslim nations: therefore, the Asrar contains poignant attacks on Plato ‘the leader of 
the old sheep of idealism.’””° As Schimmel explains later, 
Iqbal saw in Platonism and its impact on Islamic culture the reason for the decay of this 
[Islamic] civilization, and therefore he attacks Plato in the notorious passage of the Asrar 
depicting him as an old sheep which insinuates tigers to eat grass and leads them to the 
poisonous pastures of idealism, thus spoiling their natural strength. Greek philosophy 
was, for Iqbal, too abstract, too speculative, not inducing man to fruitful work; it is 
impractical and can never bring the human heart into communion with the ultimate 
reality, since such a communion is possible not through sheer speculation but only 
through ardent love. The rational side of Plato’s philosophy is always attacked in Iqbal’s 
poetry— ‘One atom of heart-pain is better than the philosophy of Plato.’?7 
In other words, Muslim philosophers, and theologians, enamored with Greek thought, ended up 
with their heads in the clouds. Overly focused on theoretical speculation they became detached 
from the physical world and from authentic religious experience—the experience of divine love. 
Another result is that it, “resulted in the emergence of the idea of a static universe. 
Whereas according to the Qur’an the nature of the universe is dynamic and capable of change, 


Greek philosophy regards the universe as a static phenomenon.””® This leads to a system of 


thought in which death is idealized rather than life—the “poison” referred to above. As he says 
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in his introductory remarks to Nicolson’s translation, “My criticism of Plato is directed against 
those philosophical systems which hold up death rather than life as their ideal—systems which 
ignore the greatest obstruction to life, namely, matter, and teach us to run away from it instead of 
absorbing it.”?? 

There is perhaps some room to challenge Iqbal’s understanding of Plato here. While 
Plato’s demiurge certainly creates the using a changeless model,*° there is some account of 
change?!, and even freedom in Plotinus’s account,” in the world. Plato’s forms, for example, by 
no means requires one to neglect the living world—after all while the idea of forms may indeed 
lead to a preoccupation with the non-corporeal, it certainly doesn’t necessarily require it. Indeed, 
Whitehead has shown us this, as will be explored later. Regardless, even if this is true, what 
Iqbal is concerned with was the effect of Platonism on the Islamic world 

It was not only Plato and Neo-Platonism that had fomented apathy among the global 
Muslim community. Iqbal also aims his criticism towards what he calls “Sufi Pantheism,” which 
is, as Ozturk explains, not to be conflated with Sufism in general. In fact, Iqbal acknowledges 
mysticism as one of the authentic sources of knowledge in Islam—what Iqbal calls “genuine’ or 
“higher Sufism.”*? Genuine Sufism is that which remains rooted deeply in the original Islamic 
sources. In fact, Schimmel has pointed out quite well that, according to Iqbal, Sufism, depending 
on one’s intention, can lead to nothing but good. In a letter from Iqbal to Akbar Allahabadi, 


quoted in her work, Iqbal confirms, 
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If one intends with tasawwuf the purity of religious work (and that was its meaning in the 
first centuries), then no Muslim can have any objection against it. But when under the 
influence of Persian thought Sufism aims at becoming a philosophy, and at hairsplitting 
about the realities of the formation of the world or the Essence of God Almighty, and lays 
down theories of spontaneous discovery, then my spirit rebels against it.*4 
Chief among those guilty of this kind of philosophizing is Ibn Arabi. As Schimmel says, “indeed 
the system of Ibn Arabi can be described not as properly religious but rather as a gnostic- 
theosophic one.”*° Iqbal took issue with the doctrine most often associated with Ibn Arabi, 
wahdat al wajud. As she explains, 
Iqbal held that, contrary to the view of essential monism, the opposite of Divine unity is 
not kathirat, the multiplicity of beings and forms which are to be explained by the 
thinkers of that school as outward manifestations of the unique Divine substance or, in 
merely Vedantic strain, as a veil of illusions; the opposite to Divine unity is shirk, the 
admission of other deities associated to the One God,) i.e. he does not deny the reality of 
beings or eliminate them as a kind of maya—his prophetic No is directed against any 
object of worship besides God, not against the plurality of worldly things, or distinct 
egos.*° 
In his summation, Sufi pantheism sees the multiplicity of “outward manifestations” in the 
world—or, perhaps, the perception of such manifestations as true multiplicity as an opposition to 
divine unity. Whereas in Iqbal’s thought, these manifestations are real, they are distinct entities 
which remain within God’s unity. 
It is worth noting here that some scholars challenge Iqbal’s engagement with Ibn Arabi. 
For example, Umar points out that, aside from mentioning his experience overhearing Ibn 
Arabi’s doctrines in the study circles of his father, there is no indication that Iqbal ever engaged 
with Ibn Arabi’s works in a direct, systematic manner. And if he did engage in Ibn Arabi’s 


works, Umar says, it seems that it was without “guidance” and without the utilization of 


commentaries, such as those of Qunawi, which would be “indispensable in understanding of 
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such works of gnostic and esoteric natures.”>” Indeed, when one considers the similarities 
between Iqbal’s philosophy and that of Ibn Arabi, as will be described later, it does seem some 
misunderstanding is present. However, Ozturk challenges this assertion, providing a quote from 
Iqbal himself stating, “I am convinced from a careful study of the relevant passages of the 
Futahat...”°® As Ozturk contends, “Iqbal seems to have enough intellectual capability to 
understand any of Ibn Arabi’s works without the help of ‘guidance’, and although what Iqbal 
means by ‘a careful study’ is not clear enough, his own statements show that it is difficult to 
claim that Iqbal has never studied Ibn Arabi’s works.”*° Whatever the case, perhaps what Umar 
is trying to argue is that Iqbal is not necessarily an “opponent” of Ibn Arabi, himself. Rather his 
criticism is aimed at the style of pantheistic Sufism and its effects—regardless of whether the 
doctrines and issues of concern “represent the true positions of Ibn Arabi.”*° Perhaps more work 
should be done comparing the two thinkers. For the time being, it is enough to look at the 
doctrines with which Iqbal takes issue. 

Umar lists twenty. It would not be practical to list them all out here. However, in general, 
aside from a few specific theological positions that Ibn Arabi takes, most of the issues Iqbal 
takes issue with have to do with what Iqbal has labelled (albeit mistakenly, according to Ozturk 
and Umar) “pantheism.” He finds the notion that God has “substantial continuity with the 
world,” to run counter to the Islamic notion of God as the Creator and sustainer of the universe. 
And further, this mistaken understanding has had negative effect on Muslim cultural life. For 


example, as Umar points out, Iqbal’s understanding Sufi Pantheism “teaches that human 
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individuality is an illusion. Belief in the illusive nature of human self leads to passivity and 
collective inertia.”*! This doctrine, along with the installation of “the state of intoxication as [the] 


literary ideal,’”’*” 


made its way through Persian poetry, through figures such as Hafiz—whose 
genius as a poet Iqbal acknowledges while critiquing his monism—and influenced “the masses 
turning them into a passive collectivity.”*? Furthermore, this has led to Sufis ignoring Islamic 
law and raising saints “higher in rank than the prophets.”“4 We can see that his concerns with 
Sufi Pantheism are the same as his concerns with Greek thought—that they promote 
metaphysical frameworks that lead to apathy. 
Indeed, it is the accrual of foreign elements which has contributed to Sufism’s 
degradation and as a result the degradation of Islamic civilization. As Iqbal says, 
The more genuine schools of Sufism have, no doubt, done good work in shaping and 
directing the evolution of religious experience in Islam; but their latter-day 
representatives, owing to their ignorance of the modern mind, have become absolutely 
incapable of receiving any fresh inspiration from modern thought and experience. They 
are perpetuating methods which were created for generations possessing a cultural 
outlook differing, in important respects, from our own.* 
This differing outlook is, to some extent, due to the adoption of foreign influences into Sufi 
thought. *° In his doctoral work, the Development of Metaphysics in Persia, Iqbal says that 
political unrest at the end of 8" and beginning of the 9" centuries drove away “spirits of 


devotional character from the scene of continual unrest to the blissful peace of an ever-deepening 


contemplative life.” This coincided with the adoption of Aryan influence, “The Semitic character 
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of the life and thought of these early Muhammadan ascetics is gradually followed by a large 
hearted pantheism of a more or less Aryan stamp, the development of which, in fact runs parallel 
to the slowly progressing political independence of Persia.”*’ Other influences, adding to the 
spirit of the same historical moment, included Islamic rationalism (also Persian), the 
“unemotional piety of the various schools of Islam”—specifically the legal schools, the 
discussions taking place at the time between “representatives of various creeds encouraged by 


Al-Ma’mun....stirred up the spirit to rise above all petty sectarian wrangling,” 


softening of 
religious fervency and increase in wealth, along with a fascination of Islamic saints with the 
lifestyle of Christian asceticism.” All these combined with “almost innate tendency toward 
monism” of the Persian mind explains the birth of Sufism. Indeed, Iqbal sees Neo-Platonism as 
having arisen in much the same way. And yet with Sufism the geographical location of its birth 
allows it to adopt elements of Vedanta and Buddhism, as well, fusing them with its own position 
“midway between the Semitic and the Aryan,” and finding “justification for its view of the 
universe in the Qur’an.”*° 

Ozturk writes that alongside the influence of Greek philosophy and Sufi pantheism, 


Coos 


another element in the decline of the Islamic spirit is the “’immobility’ of Islamic law during the 
last 500 years, which hinders Islam from finding solutions to the modern problems of the era.”>! 
As Iqbal says in one of his essays, “**The ulama have always been a source of great strength to 


Islam. But during the course of centuries, especially since the destruction of Baghdad, they have 


become extremely conservative and would not allow the freedom of Jjtihad, i.e., the forming of 
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independent judgments in matters of law.” The removal of ijtihad is another major culprit of 
Islamic decline. There was a shift from innovation, for the sake of maintaining relevance, to 
preservation at the expense of relevance. Not that Iqbal opposed the preservation of tradition. 
Rather, he felt that to some extent preservation was good, but excessive overzealous 
conservativism can crush individual character.>* 

The Islamic intellectual legacy is, in Iqbal’s opinion, due for a renewal. He sees that there 
are new discoveries being made in the realm of human knowledge and that adjustments can 
indeed be made. As he says in the preface of his Reconstruction, 

Your creation and resurrection,’ says the Quran, ‘are like the creation and resurrection 

of a single soul.’ (31:28) A living experience of the kind of biological unity, embodied in 

this verse, requires today a method physiologically less violent and psychologically more 
suitable to a concrete mind. In the absence of such a method the demand for a scientific 
form of religious knowledge is only natural...I have tried to meet, even though partially, 
this urgent demand by attempting to reconstruct Muslim religious philosophy with due 
regard to the philosophical traditions of Islam and the more recent developments in the 
various domains of human knowledge.** 
In fact, he sees the moment of his writing as particularly promising. As classical physics had 
been challenging and continues to challenge its own foundations, and as the materialism that 
generally characterized modern scientific thought was beginning to lose momentum, he saw an 
opportunity to reintegrate science and religion. As he says, “the day is not far off when Religion 
and Science may discover hitherto unsuspected mutual harmonies.”’>> Indeed, his own work, he 
hoped, would provide not a final word but a starting point for such a harmony. As Iqbal further 


explains elsewhere, humanity needs ‘a spiritual interpretation of the universe, spiritual 


emancipation of the individual, and basic principles of a universal import directing the evolution 
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of human society on a spiritual basis.”>* In endeavoring to provide such an interpretation, as 
Majeed adds, “a reconstructed Islam and its spirituality, redefined in relation to the claims of 


science, can meet those needs.””>” 


Iqbal’s Thought and the Influences that Shape It 

In examining the positive influences on Iqbal’s thought, it is appropriate to do so while 
examining the shape of Iqbal’s thought itself. As both Haq and Bausani point out, while Iqbal 
does use the influences of various thinkers to build his thought, it is his own philosophy itself 
which takes center stage.>® Haq also argues this position reproachfully, arguing essentially that 
Iqbal uses these sources ineffectively—mischaracterizing, and ‘name dropping’ scholars in order 
to construct a philosophy that is “beset with all kinds of problems”>? However, I suggest 
temperance. Yes, it seems that Iqbal had something in mind—perhaps something he formulated 
off page. He is, after all, more poet than philosopher. However, the philosophies that he had in 
mind did not come out of nowhere. And, if nothing else, his accolades in western Universities 
should offer some credibility to his intellectual rigor. His system, rather, seems to emerge from a 
solution he sees as being already in the works in the realm of western European thought. As he 
states in the preface of his Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, he seeks to meet the 
demand for a “scientific form of religious knowledge...by attempting to reconstruct Muslim 


religious philosophy with due regard to the philosophical traditions of Islam and the more recent 
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developments of human knowledge.’’® These more recent developments are those which have 
taken place in Europe. And it is for the sake of the “due regard” mentioned that he seeks to find 
connections and even precedents within the Islamic intellectual heritage. 

As mentioned above, Iqbal saw the Islamic world as having become stationary. At its 
highest moments the Muslim world produced an intellectual heritage far more advanced than that 
of its European neighbors—in fact playing a major influence on the intellectual development of 
Europe itself. And yet at a certain point, due to the pernicious influences mentioned above—the 
Islamic world came to a standstill in its development while passing the torch to Europe. Iqbal 
assesses the situation potently: 


During all the centuries of our intellectual stupor Europe has been seriously thinking on 
the great problems in which the philosophers and scientists of Islam were so keenly 
interested. Since the Middle Ages, when the schools of Muslim theology were completed, 
infinite advance has taken place in the domain of human thought and experience. The 
extension of man’s power over Nature has given him a new faith and a fresh sense of 
superiority over the forces that constitute his environment. New points of view have been 
suggested, old problems have arisen. It seems as if the intellect of man is outgrowing its 
own most fundamental categories—time, space, and causality. With the advance of 
scientific thought even our concept of intelligibility is undergoing change. The theory of 
Einstein has brought a new vision of the universe and suggests new ways of looking at 
the problems common to both religion and philosophy. No wonder then that the younger 
generation of Islam in Asia and Africa demand a fresh orientation of their faith. With the 
reawakening of Islam, therefore, it is necessary to examine, in an independent spirit, what 
Europe has thought and how far these conclusions reached by her can help us in the 
revision and, if necessary, reconstruction, of theological thought in Islam.°! 


Iqbal’s philosophy he is putting forth, then, is constructed from influences of various modern 
western influences, which he welcomes as advances. He wants to construct a philosophy that 
centers fluency, and, to do so, he is willing to look wherever best serves this end. And there is no 


source more foundational to this worldview than the Quran itself. 
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Iqbal and the Quran 

In his desire to maintain the “independent spirit” he attempts to connect whatever ideas 
he can to Islamic antecedents. First and foremost, Iqbal wants to maintain a worldview that is 
consistent with the Quran. Some scholars challenge his approach to the Quran. For example, Haq 
claims (without clear examples), that Iqbal’s is “quite unlike that of the traditional Muslim tafsir, 
Qur’anic hermeneutics.”°? However, this is missing the point: Iqbal wants is to reestablish a 
connection between Islamic thought and the Quran that is more concerned with the word itself 
rather than what “traditional tafsir” has established. As mentioned above, he feels that this is one 
of the domains in which Muslims have adopted Greek sentiments to their detriment. Muslims 
have been reading the Quran through a lens that disconnected them from nature and “despised 
sense-perception.”® And since the Quran is constantly connecting the human being to nature, 
honoring even “the humble bee” as a “recipient of Divine inspiration” and regarding “hearing 
and sight as the most valuable of divine gifts,” to reconstruct Islamic thought along lines that 
are consistent with the most up to date scientific discoveries is not a blameworthy innovation, 
rather it is a return to the Quran’s original spirit. 

Iqbal approaches the Quran as the primary source from which to determine the “character 
of the universe” and the “nature of man.”® It is a universe that is purposive, a “reality to be 
reckoned with.” It is one that is “capable of extension...not a block universe, a finished product, 


immobile and incapable of change.” The universe exists in a state of flux, a “noiseless swim of 
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time which appears to us, human beings, as the movement of day and night,” and this flux is 
regarded as “one of the greatest signs of God.” 

Within this, humankind, created of the “goodliest fabric,” “endowed with a most suitable 
mutual adjustment of faculties... discovers himself down below in the scale of life, surrounded 
on all sides by the forces of obstruction.”® And yet, despite being surrounded by this 
“obstruction,” and finding himself “’restless’ being engrossed in his ideals to the point of 
forgetting everything else, capable of inflicting pain on himself in his ceaseless quest after fresh 
scopes for self-expression,” he is “superior to nature.”©® God had given him a trust, a career that, 
though it “has a beginning,” gives him a permanent place in the “constitution of being.” Within 
the human being is “a creative activity, an ascending spirit who, in his onward marches, rises 
from one state of being to another.” He “shares in the deeper aspirations of the universe around 
him” and shapes “his own destiny, as well as that of the universe, now by adjusting himself to its 
forces, now by putting the whole of his energy to mold its forces to his own ends and purposes.” 
And in doing so, “God becomes a co-worker with him, provided man takes the initiative.”’° The 
last part of this statement is a most crucial qualifier. The human being must take up this position 
consciously, to “feel the inward push of advancing life.” And to do so depends on, “the 
establishment of connexions [sic]with the reality that confronts him.” And this is only possible 


through knowledge, which is, Iqbal describes “sense-perception” elaborated by understanding.’’”! 


Iqbal on Religious Experience and Traditional Islamic Theology 
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Iqbal’s aversion to Platonic and pantheistic ideas lead to the development of his most 
distinctive idea: his reappropriation of the word Ego—a translation of the Persian term khidi, 
and his identification of God as the Ultimate Ego. As Schimmel points out, it would be natural 
for his choice of words to stir up negative connotations in the minds of readers. “One must think 
of the highly negative significance in Persian of the word khiidi, Self, with its implications of 
selfishness, egotism and similar objectionable meanings.”’? And indeed the same came be said 
for the English word Ego, which he has chosen as a translation. However, Iqbal wants to change 
this connotation, “Iqbal gives the word a new meaning as Self, Personality, Ego in an absolutely 
positive meaning.””? Through this new meaning he hoped to abandon “the accustomed ideals of 
self-surrender, of quietism, of languishing nostalgia,” and to reinvigorate religion with a lost 
power." Throughout this dissertation ego and self will be used interchangeably with a preference 
for the latter. 

In the first lecture of his Reconstruction, Iqbal’s main concerns are epistemological. He 
begins by articulating about the relationship between religion and philosophy. His opening 
remarks essentially say that, while generally speaking philosophy operates within the realm of 
thought and religion (faith) in the realm of feeling, there is a cognitive aspect of religion, also, 
that “cannot be denied.” Iqbal quotes Whitehead, arguing that, since religion essentially seeks to 
transform character, the “general truths” of religion must be investigated lest adherents be led 
blindly according to a “doubtful principle of conduct.””> Because of this, philosophy plays a 
crucial role in verifying religion while not admitting any superiority over religion. Religion 


concerns the whole human being, and this being the case, occupies a central position which 
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philosophy cannot thwart. However, there is no reason for philosophy and religion to be at odds. 
Thought and intuition “spring from the same root and complement each other. The one grasps 
Reality piecemeal the other grasps it in its wholeness... Both need each other for mutual 
rejuvenation. Both seek visions of the same Reality which reveals itself to them in accordance 
with their function in life.”’° Iqbal affirms, echoing Bergson, that intuition is a “higher kind of 
intellect.””” 

Islamic thought, both amongst its mystics and its rationalist thinkers has striven for a 
coherent system of thought, Iqbal points out. However, Greek thought took the endeavor off its 
rails—taking Islamic thought too far from its Qur’anic ideals. He sees Ash’arite theologians as 
having been on the right path (anticipating modern forms of idealism, he says), but didn’t get far 
enough (“the object of the Ash’ arite movement,” he says, “was simply to defend orthodox 
opinions with the weapons of Greek dialectic.”’*), while the Mu’ tazilite theologians were too 
engrossed in the realm of thought, neglecting concrete experience—and thus fell short of an 
understanding that would ring true to the whole human experience.” 

Iqbal’s engagement with the Islamic tradition could be labelled, as Rizvi points out, 
contrapuntal. He is one of several post-colonial Muslim intellectuals who, having received 
training in western pedagogical methods, began to look at their own intellectual heritage with 


new eyes.®° Thus, Iqbal sees a similarity between Kant and al-Ghazali in that both of their works 


seemed to break their societies out of the rigid rationalism that seemed to be ushering in a “reign 
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of unbelief’*'—as had occurred in pre-Kantian Germany and was looming over al-Ghazali’s own 
context. In general, Iqbal held a high respect for German philosophy, as Schimmel points out, 
acknowledging “the highest rank to German thinkers, like Hegel, Kant, Nietzsche, etc.,”8? whom 
he most likely accessed through translation, and whose works took up a significant portion of his 
private library.*? As Bausani points out, Iqbal’s insistence on comparing thinkers in this way is 
his way to say, “Here are our philosophers, our shaikh is a forerunner of your most boasted 
modern discoveries.”*4 An important distinction between the two, in fact perhaps the most 
important to Iqbal’s point, is that while Kant’s own system prevented him from affirming the 
possibility of attaining knowledge of God, al-Ghazali’s move towards “mystic experience” 
allows him to avoid this limitation and gives him, “‘an independent content for religion...securing 
for religion the right to exist independently of science and metaphysics.”® 

What both thinkers failed to see, says Iqbal, is that in fact thought and intuition are 
organically related. The limitation of thought, in reality, stems from its relationship with serial 
time. Thinkers like Kant and al-Ghazali think that thought is limited to the finite because they 
have a mistaken “notion of the movement of thought in knowledge.”*®° To a certain degree, 
thought operating on the level of serial time operates at only a surface level, and it is only an 
inadequacy of logical understanding which limits thought to this level. At this level only 
“mutually repellent individualities with no prospect of their ultimate reduction to a unity” can be 
perceived. However, thought actually has a much deeper level of movement at which it is 


“capable of reaching an immanent Infinite in whose self-unfolding movement the various finite 
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concepts are merely moments.”*’ Thought then is “dynamic,” it contains within itself its “own 
internal infinitude.” It is, “the whole in its dynamic self-expression, appearing to the temporal 
vision as a series of definite specifications which cannot be understood except by reciprocal 
reference.”*® These “definite specifications” can only be understood, at the level of their true 
meaning, by their place in the whole.” As Iqbal says, 
The finitudes of Nature are reciprocally exclusive. Not so the finitudes of thought which 
is, in its essential nature, incapable of limitation and cannot remain imprisoned in the 
narrow circuit of its own individuality. In the wide world beyond itself nothing is alien to 
it. It is in its progressive participation in the life of the apparently alien that thought 
demolishes the walls of its finitude and enjoys its potential infinitude. Its movement 
becomes possible only because of the implicit presence of its finite individuality of the 
infinite, which keeps alive within it the flame of aspiration and sustains it in its endless 
pursuit. It is a mistake to regard thought as inconclusive, for it too, in its own way, is a 
greeting of the finite with the infinite.’ 
We also see here elements of panpsychism that will be elaborated on in the next chapter. 
Intuition, or religious experience, for Iqbal, is an equally valid form of knowledge. While 
the empirical study of nature is an indispensable means for the human being to establish a 
relationship with nature—not one that is exploitative, but rather one that allows humankind to 
control “her forces” for the sake of the “free upward movement of spiritual life,”*° the 
knowledge attained through the heart is equally real in Iqbal’s eyes. It, “brings us into contact 
with aspects of Reality other than those open to sense-perception.”” However, it must be clear, 
Iqbal says that this is not some “mysterious special faculty.”?! As he explains, 
The total-Reality, which enters our awareness and appears on interpretation as an 
empirical fact, has other ways of invading our consciousness and offers further 
opportunities of interpretation. The revealed and mystic literature of mankind bears 


ample testimony to the fact that religious experience has been too enduring and dominant 
in the history of mankind to be rejected as mere illusion. There seems to be no reason, 
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then, to accept the normal level of human experience as fact and reject its other levels as 

mystical and emotional. The facts of religious experience are facts among other facts of 

human experience and, in the capacity of yielding knowledge by interpretation, one fact 

is as good as another.” 
Examples of accepting this type of knowledge begin, Iqbal says, with the Prophet Muhammad— 
who once attempted to observe objectively the psychosis of a young Jewish boy. Additionally, 
Iqbal sees Ibn Khaldun as the first Muslim scholar to approach this type of religious experience 
in an objective manner—doing so, Iqbal says, in a way that brings him in “close sympathy” with 
William James and his approach to religious experience (another example of Iqbal taking the 
idea of a modern thinker and attempting to connect it to an antecedent within the Islamic 
tradition). 

To further articulate his point on mysticism, Iqbal offers a few definitions. For one 
mystical experience is immediate and as a result is subject to interpretation, just like any other 
experience. As an experience, it has an element of “wholeness.” It, “brings us into contact with 
the total passage of Reality in which all the diverse stimuli merge into one another and form a 
single unanalyzable unity in which the ordinary distinction of subject and object does not 


”93 Tt is a “moment of intimate association with the Unique Other Self.” We can be as 


exist. 
certain of this as we are of the reality of others minds in our own social discourse—we do so not 
through sensory experience, but by the way they “respond to our signals.” It is something 
which cannot be communicated” in that it is “more of an experience than a thought.” It is feeling, 


“untouched by discursive intellect.” And yet it remains, to some degree, within the realm of 


serial time, it remains, in some way “related to common experience.” With these definitions 
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articulated, Iqbal concludes, “For the purposes of knowledge then, the region of mystic 
experience is as real as any region of human experience and cannot be ignored merely because it 
cannot be traced back to sense perception. Nor is it possible to undo the spiritual value of the 
mystic state by specifying the organic conditions that appear to determine it.””° 

Iqbal then, wishes to apply to religious experience two tests—one intellectual and one 
pragmatic (the former lays within the purview of the philosophers and the latter with the 
prophets). In testing the validity of religious experience as a valid form of understanding direct 
experience as a valid epistemological tool, he first sets to task classical arguments for the 
existence of God. 

First, he critiques the cosmological argument. First, he says, it violates its own law of 
causation (the very basis of the argument) by elevating one cause to the status of an uncaused 
first cause. “Further,” Iqbal says, 

the first cause reached by the argument necessarily excludes its effect. And this means 

that the effect, constituting a limit to its own cause reduces it to something finite. Again, 

the cause reached by the argument cannot be regarded as a necessary being for the 
obvious reason that in the relation of cause and effect the two terms of the relation are 


equally necessary to each other. Nor is the necessity of existence identical with the 
conceptual necessity of causation which is the utmost that this argument can prove. 


997 
What Iqbal seems to mean is that there is a limit to the first cause in it having to create in the first 
place. He then goes on to explain that the “uncaused first cause” does not achieve the status of 
the necessary being because its relationship is defined by its relationship with the effect. In other 
words, there has to be an effect for which it is the cause. Lastly, he seems to say, that proving 


that there is a necessary cause of things does not equally prove that there is a necessary existent. 


Iqbal summarizes the problem with the cosmological argument, 
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The argument really tries to reach the infinite by merely negating the finite. But the 
infinite reached by contradicting the finite is a false infinite, which neither explains itself 
nor the finite which is thus made to stand in opposition to the infinite. The true infinite 
does not exclude the finite; it embraces the finite without effacing its finitude and 
explains and justifies its being. Logically speaking, then, the movement from the finite to 
the infinite as embodied in the cosmological argument is quite illegitimate; and the 
argument fails in toto.?8 
Iqbal’s argument here wouldn’t satisfy proponents of the cosmological argument. As William 
Lane Craig indicates in his book, the Kalam Cosmological Argument, that the cause and the 
effect were both necessary to each other was already a conclusion of early Islamic 
philosophers.°? However, this would challenge any notion of creatio ex nihilo. Iqbal’s point 
about the infinite holds a little better—indeed kalam scholars arrive at the existence of God by 
negating the existence of any actual infinite in the created world and negating the possibility of 
infinite regress. Arriving at a positive infinite is a much more difficult task. However, it is not 
clear that this is the overall goal of the cosmological argument. Instead, what philosophers like 
Craig (his predecessors from the Islamic tradition are affirming is the existence of cause of 
something which has a beginning in time.!” That they seem to do, the task of defining what it is 
(i.e., a positive infinite) is a separate task altogether. 
Iqbal then addresses the teleological argument which is an argument from design. As he 
says, “From traces of foresight, purpose, and adaptation in nature, it infers the existence of a self- 
conscious being of infinite intelligence and power.” !°! What Iqbal argues is that this does not 


fully bring us to conclusion that there exists a creator. Rather, it only affirms a contriver. A 


contriver who seems to be limited by his materials—a “finite designer.” Even if he created his 
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materials, Iqbal says, “it does no credit to his wisdom to create his own difficulties by first 
creating intractable material, and then overcoming its resistance by the application of methods 
alien to its original nature.” !°? The point for Iqbal is that the analogy of an architect—the way an 
architect designs and builds, etc.—is too far removed from the reality of Nature, which consists 
of “a system of wholly interdependent members” and the “evolution of organic wholes.” In other 
words, the fact the universe is constantly changing, evolving, and shuffling itself, all while 
maintaining an ecological harmony, does not befit the God of the traditional teleological model 
which hinges on God having created everything in perfect design. 

And lastly Iqbal criticizes the ontological argument for God—he cites the Cartesian form 
as basically arguing that the “idea of a perfect being” must imply the existence of such being, 
since there is no such perfection being in Nature (which is always changing), there “must be an 
objective counterpart which is the cause of the idea of a perfect being in our mind.” Here Iqbal 
sides with Kant saying, “the notion of three hundred dollars in my mind cannot prove that I have 


them in my pocket.”!” 


The only thing that the ontological argument proves, in this formation, is 
that the idea of the Perfect Being “includes the idea of his existence. Between the idea of a 
perfect being in my mind and the objective reality of that being there is a gulf which cannot be 
bridged over by a transcendental act of thought.”!™ 

The insufficiency of the ontological and teleological arguments, says Iqbal, is due to their 
relegation of thought to something external to what is being experienced. It is an “agency 


working on things from without.”!® Iqbal wants to challenge this. He wants to bring thought into 


the picture as something central, not peripheral. He says, 
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it is, however, possible to take thought not as a principle which organizes and integrates 

its material from the outside, but as a potency which is formative of the very being of its 

material. Thus regarded thought or idea is not alien to the original nature of things; it is 
their ultimate ground and constitutes the very essence of their being, infusing itself in 
them from the very beginning of their career and inspiring their onward march to a self- 
determined end...The true significance of the ontological and teleological arguments will 
appear only if we are able to show that the human situation is not final and that thought 
and being are ultimately one. This is possible only if we carefully examine and interpret 
experience, following the clue furnished by the Qur’an which regards experience within 
and without as symbolic of a reality described by it, as “the First and the Last, the Visible 
and the Invisible.!°° 

We see in this passage more hints at Iqbal’s panpsychism. 

In articulating his understanding of God’s knowledge, Iqbal must, from the outset, 
explain how God’s knowledge will be different from what we understand knowledge to be. From 
our perspective, we understand knowledge to be discursive—i.e., we understand things 
temporally as “others” which confront our own self. Yet, as Iqbal has made clear above, God has 
no other in any true sense. God is One in thought and deed, “the act of knowing and the act of 
creating are identical.”!°’ This means that God’s knowledge is beyond our own reference for 
what knowledge is. As Iqbal says, “we possess no word to express the kind of knowledge which 
is also creative of its object.” God’s omniscience can be understood as “a single indivisible act of 
perception which makes God immediately aware of the entire sweep of history, regarded as an 
order of specific events, in an eternal ‘now.’”!° It is a knowledge which includes the future 
which “pre-exists in God’s creative life,” as open possibility—otherwise God could not be 
creative in the true sense of the word. If the future were predetermined, there would be no room 


for novelty and initiation. And while Iqbal admits that this on the surface appears to put “a 


limitation on the freedom of the all-inclusive Ego,”! he challenges this clarifying that it is not a 
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true limitation because it is not a limitation imposed by something outside of Godself. “It is born 
out of His own creative freedom whereby He has chosen finite egos to be participators in His 
life, power, and freedom.”!!° 

On the topic of Omnipotence Iqbal begins by dispelling any discomfort we might have 
with the idea of limitation. Omnipotence as an abstract concept, Iqbal defines as “merely a blind, 
capricious power without limits.” And yet, he says, the Quran is not interested in abstract 
universals. The Qur’an seeks to bring our attention to the concrete. In fact, Iqbal clarifies, “all 
activity, creational or otherwise, is a kind of limitation without which it is impossible to conceive 
God a concrete operative Ego.”!!! Thus instead of viewing God’s omnipotence as blind and 
arbitrary, it is linked intimately with God’s wisdom, “and finds the infinite power of God 
revealed...in the recurrent, the regular and the orderly.”!!” 

And yet, there is an issue to be considered—and that is the problem of evil; the problem 
for the Qur’anic worldview is not posed any differently than any other articulation of theodicy. 
In the Qur’an God is described as “holding all goodness in His hands.” And yet, we see, 
especially with the established reality of the evolutionary worldview—a seemingly universal 
experience of suffering. Iqbal’s response is, for one, an understanding of our limited “piecemeal 
view” of things. “We cannot understand the full import of the great cosmic forces which work 


havoc, and at the same time sustain and amplify life.”!!3 And two, that “the teaching of the 


Qur’an, which believes in the possibility of improvement in the behaviour of man and his control 
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over natural forces...is meliorism, which recognizes a growing universe and is animated by hope 
of man’s eventual victory over evil.”!!4 

Of the traditional theological schools Ash’ arism is particularly influential on Iqbal. As 
Bausani points out, he “re-appreciated Ash’ arite thought and its dynamic terms for fruitful 
philosophical evolution along the way of a personalistic idealism.” The fact that Ash’ arite 
theology was anti-Classical and anti-Greek further captured his attention. He says Ash’ arism “is 
a genuine effort to develop on the basis of an Ultimate Will or Energy a theory of creation which 
with all its shortcomings, is far more true to the Quran,” than the view that Greek thought set in 
place. As Bausani explains, “it is especially Ash’arism, I think that exerted the most fruitful 
influence on shaping of the modern philosophical system of Iqbal.”’!'> Indeed, it is only the 
Ash’arite school of thought, out of the major kalam schools, which earns more than a passing 
mention in Iqbal’s thought. 

Iqbal looks promisingly on Ash’ arite atomism (which, he says, accords well with the 
Qur’anic worldview (15:21) and goes against the Aristotelian idea of the fixed universe that 
Iqbal seeks to avoid) and, again, seeks to connect it to contemporary scientific discoveries. Iqbal 


wants to determine the manner in which God’s “activity” proceeds “to the work of creation.” !!® 


117 atoms, that, 


The Ash/’arite theologians, Iqbal says, see the world as composed of “jawahir, 
since God creates unceasingly, “come into being at every moment,” and by which the universe 


rows continuously. However, he may be mistaken here since, as Koca’s work affirms, “Ash’ari 
t ly.H h b taken h Koca’ k affirms, “Ash’ 


thinks the number of atoms is not infinite. He concedes that such Qur’anic verses as “‘and 
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everything has been numbered by us’ (36:22) suggests that the universe is composed of a limited 


”118 The atom’s essence, Iqbal 


number of discrete atoms and emptiness in which they move. 
continues, is “independent of its existence,” and it “lies dormant... in the creative energy of 
God,” until it is bestowed with existence. “Its existence means nothing more than Divine energy 
become visible.”!! 

It is through the aggregation of atoms that they “become extended and generate space.” 
This then describes the nature of things, “What we call a thing then, is in its essential nature an 
aggregation of atomic acts.” Things, then, consist of acts. This corresponds well with modern 
physics, Iqbal says, which vaguely believes, “that the atomicity of action is the general law, and 
that the appearance of electrons is in some way dependent on it.”!?° This theory brings with it 
another complication in regard to motion—one which Iqbal addresses by drawing similarities 
between the Mutazilite scholar Nazzam’s theory of tafrah, or jumping, and modern atomist 
thought, for which he quotes Whitehead as an example. Both theories essentially hold that atoms 
jump to or appear at discrete positions in space and occupy them for a time. 

Iqbal continues this approach as he approaches the “doctrine of accident,” a’rad—"on the 
perpetual creation of which depends on the continuity of the atom as an existent.”!?! It is the 
creation of accidents, Iqbal says, which gives the atom its existence as an atom. Perhaps more 
accurately, as Koca explains, the accident is what gives an atom any distinction: “The atoms in 


themselves are homogenous, “perfectly alike” and do not have any differentiating 


qualities...Accidents inhering in these atoms, therefore, are assigned solely by God’s 
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differentiating will...Atoms are neutral loci of divine activity.”!”* This implies that “nothing is 
stable in nature,” which Iqbal regards as true to the anticlassical spirit of the Quran and moves 
away from the Aristotelian notion of a fixed universe. Iqbal sees promise in bringing this idea 
into “closer contact with modern science which appears to be moving in the same direction.” !”* 
This doctrine of accident also seems to propose a kind of materialism, in which, “there is a single 
order of atoms, i.e. what we call the souls is either a finer kind of matter, or only an accident.” !*4 
However, for Iqbal, he sees the dependence of atoms on “the continuous creation of accidents” to 
affirm the nature of reality as “essentially spiritual.”!”° This is because he views psychic life as 
preceding that of time and motion. 
The atom becomes or rather looks spatialized when it receives the quality of existence. 
Regarded as a phase of Divine energy, it is essentially spiritual. The Nafs is the pure act; 
the body is only the act become visible and hence measurable. In fact, the Ash’ arite 
vaguely anticipated the modern notion of point-instant; but they failed rightly to see the 
nature of the mutual relation between the point and the instant. The instant is the more 
fundamental of the two; but the point is inseparable from the instant as being a necessary 
mode of its manifestation. !”° 
Iqbal here, then, finds a lot of promise in Ash’ arite occasionalism—his understanding of which, 
aside from a few minor corrections, seems sound.!’ Reality is spiritual, but there are levels. 
Iqbal sees precedence for this in the thought of Shihabuddin Suhrawardi Maqtul and he sees it 
“worked out in much larger scale”!? in the works of Hegel and Lord Haldane—though he does 


not refer to specific citations of their ideas. Instead, he offers his own view: that every atom is a 


self (khiidi), which proceeds from the Ultimate Self.!?? While he cannot affirm whether or not 
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atomism exists as an actual reality within the reality of God, or it is just how we are able to 
perceive it from our own finite context, what he is willing to affirm is that the only “things” 
which are real are those which are “directly conscious of [their] own reality.”!°° And Man, “in 
whom egohood has reached its relative perfection, occupies a genuine place in the heart of 
Divine creative energy.”!*! 

Iqbal’s criticism of the Ash’arite school of thought is in regards to their theory of time— 
which perceives of time as a succession of “nows” (a notion, Iqbal points out, which finds 
parallel in modern scientific thought, which sees that the universe “varies by sudden jumps and 
not imperceptible degrees).!** What is lacking is psychoanalysis—that they “altogether failed to 
perceive the subjective aspect of time.’”’!?? With a passing mention of Professor Alexander and 
Mulla Jalaluddin Dawwani, Professor Royce and Iraqi (once again providing only a general 
mention of the shape of their ideas), Iqbal finds an objective view of time to be fraught with 
problems. Instead, he affirms that there are “varieties of time” relative to the degree of 
subjectivity, or “grades of being,” that exist on a spectrum “intervening between materiality to 
pure spirituality.”!>4 To put it briefly, the lower on the spectrum (the most material) the more 
time is experienced serially, the higher up (the more spiritual culminating in God) the freer from 
“the quality of passage.” And God’s priority precedes the priority of time. This is analogous to 
the appreciative and efficient self, mentioned above, and makes subjectivity essential to the 
experience of time. “Time of the Ultimate Ego, is revealed as change without succession, i.e., an 


organic whole which appears atomic because of the creative movement of the ego.”!*> And it is 
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in this way that Iqbal understands God’s eternity, “On the one hand, therefore, the ego lives in 
eternity, by which term I mean non-successional change; on the other, it lives in serial time, 
which I conceive as organically related to eternity in the sense that it is a measure of non- 
successional change. In this sense alone is it possible to understand the Quranic verse: 
To God belongs the alternation of the day and night.”’!*° 

He also seems to depart from the Ash’arite school when it comes to the issue of human 
freewill. Whereas the Ash’arites sought to deny the human being any creative power, having 
formulated the doctrine of kasb, or acquisition, as a result, Iqbal seems to have no discomfort in 
doing so. As he says, “[t]he element of guidance and directive control in the ego’s activity 
clearly shows that the ego is a free personal causality. He shares in the life and freedom of the 
Ultimate Ego who, by permitting the emergence of a finite ego, capable of private initiative, has 
limited this freedom of His own free will.”!*” In other words, the human being, at his highest 
state, becomes a co-creator to God. However, he doesn’t share the Ash’arite view that this would 
be positioning the human being as a partner to God (shirk); rather, the human beings creative 
power comes only from God’s voluntary self-limitation. He sees this view consistent as 
consistent with the view of “ego-activity which the Quran takes.” The Quran after all, says, 

255 bn Gah 

“And say: the truth is from your Lord: Let him, then, who will, believe; and let him who will be 


an unbeliever. (18:29)” and: 
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“If ye do well to your own behoof will ye do well; and if ye do evil against yourselves will ye do 
it. (17:7)”!?8 This might not necessarily follow from these verses (will and creative power have 
generally been considered separate powers in kalam); indeed, human will, following later 
advocates of occasionalism, like Said Nursi, can be maintained without giving him the power to 
create his actions.!*? This will be discussed in more detail in chapter 4. What Iqbal wants to do is 
to give the human being an active role in the cosmos—to a degree that he does not see Ash’ari 
thought accommodating. However, it seems that this is not possible within an Ash’ arite 
framework, as will also be discussed in more detail in chapter 4. 

Iqbal also admits of issues with the traditional, Ash’ arite view (whom he views as the 
“most orthodox’) of an “immutable soul-substance.”!“° In doing so he evokes Kant’s critique of 
pure reason, the illegitimate jump from purely formal condition of thought to ontological 
substance, and unnecessary derivation of the soul’s indestructability from its indivisibility. There 
are limits to the metaphysical view of the immutable soul—its reality cannot be arrived at 
rationally. Once again Iqbal suggests that the question of soul should be looked at 


psychologically rather than metaphysically. 


Iqbal on Science 
What Iqbal wanted to do was to understand experience at three different levels—the 
physical, biological, and the psychological. He says that physics is the study of sense-experience. 


What we perceive we experience through the senses. And yet, the way we perceive things has 
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more to do with our own mental interpretation than with the world itself. The sky isn’t 
necessarily blue—but it “produces the sensation of blue in our minds. But there is some sort of 
physical cause that interacts with our senses. 

He looks to the theories of Berkeley and Whitehead. Berkeley, he says, refuted the theory 
of “matter as the unknown cause of our sensations.” And Whitehead, he says, has refuted the 
traditional theory of materialism. What we know about entities is the impressions they leave on 
us. The traditional theory needs to be rejected because it “reduces the evidence of our senses. ..to 
mere impressions of the observer’s mind.”!4! He quotes Whitehead saying, ‘the theory reduces 
one-half of Nature to a “dream” and the other half to a “conjecture.” This appears to challenge 
the insistence on scientific materialism. Instead, objects are “genuine phenomena which 
constitute the very substance of Nature and which we know as they are in Nature. Einstein’s 
discoveries offer another challenge to the “concept of matter.” He quotes Dr. Russell, saying that 
Einstein’s merging of space-time has done more to challenge the theory of substances than any 
of the “arguments of the philosophers.” In modern relativity physics matter becomes “not a 
persistent thing with varying states, but a system of inter-related events.” !4* Here Iqbal 
acknowledges more explicitly the ideas of process thought. He summarizes that, “According to 
Professor Whitehead, therefore, Nature is not a static fact situated in an a-dynamic void, but a 
structure of events possessing the character of a continuous creative flow which thought cuts up 
into isolated immobilities out of whose mutual relations arise the concepts of space and time.” !*# 
Iqbal also engages with several scientific discussions taking place at his time. Iqbal 


mentions Einstein’s theory of relativity according to which “there is...no such thing as self- 
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subsistent materiality.”'4+ As Schimmel points out, Einstein’s theory of relativity “granted Iqbal 
proof for his view concerning the relation of God and the universe—that the universe is limitless 
but finite.” !*° This allows him to affirm his belief that the ultimate character of reality is spiritual. 
Einstein’s view “destroys, not the objectivity of Nature, but the view of substance as simple 
location in space” which leads to materialism. '*° It affirms that substance is “not a persistent 
thing with variable states but a system of interrelated events.” He points out that, in Whitehead’s 
system, “matter” is replaced with “organism.”!*” Einstein’s theory also “makes space dependent 
on matter.” He is dissatisfied however, with the implication of Einstein’s theory in regard to 
time—it seems to imply a certain predestination—the future is fixed. The theory ignores our own 
experience of time, Iqbal argues. He also has some criticisms of the idea of time as a fourth 
dimension. He talks about Ouspensky’s theory—offering some explanation but also pointing out 
some loose ends in the theory. In elaborating on a particular selection of ideas within modern 
theoretical physics, it seems Iqbal is paying heed to particular discovertes—acknowledging the 
way they should change our view the world (the implications on the idea of substance being an 
important idea, for example). And yet he is still pointing out where certain questions seem to be 
left open. For example, that he resists anything that suggests predestination. Presumably, this is 
because freedom is such an important part of his own philosophy, and he feels comfortable 
questioning positions that are arguably still open to debate. Where possible, and where it 
conflicts with the philosophical system he is trying to construct, he questions such notions—for 


example that Ouspensky’s theory relies on serial-time which he regards as illusion. 
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In turning to the domains of life and consciousness (biology and psychology), Iqbal is 
mostly concerned with the idea of mechanization. Iqbal accepts Darwinian evolution and tries to 
relate it to predecessors in the Islamic philosophical traditions. Iqbal accepts that the finite self 
(khidi) of man emerged after millions of years of evolution, and he affirms this view as 
something that is found within the Islamic tradition in the works of Jahiz, the Brethren of Purity, 
and Ibn Miskawaih—the former two hinting at the “changes in animal life caused by migrations 
and environment generally,’ and the latter being the “first Muslim thinker to give a clear and in 
many respects thoroughly modern theory of the origin of man.”!*8 Additionally, Iqbal finds hope 
in the evolutionary worldview through the work of Rumi. He quotes Rumi as saying, 


First man appeared in the class of inorganic things, 

Next, he passed there from into that of plants. 

For years he lived as one of the plants, 

Remembering naught of his inorganic state so different; 

And when he passed from the vegetative to the animal state 
He has no remembrance of his state as a plant, 

Except the inclination he felt to the world of plants, 
Especially at the time of spring and sweet flowers. 

Like the inclination of infants towards their mothers, 

Which know not the cause of their inclination to the breast... 
Again, the Creator, as you know, 

Drew man out of the animal into the human state. 

Thus, man passed from one order of nature to another, 

Till he became wise and knowing and strong as he is now. 
Of his first souls he has now no remembrance 
And he will be again changed from his present soul. !* 


Related to Iqbal’s view of evolution, there are some useful lines in here with regard to our 
discussion of panpsychism later. Some scholars, like Shoaib Malik, clarify that comparisons 


between classical metaphysics and Darwinian evolution, such as these, might be misplaced.!*° In 
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reality, the two types of evolution operate on different metaphysical assumptions. The 
philosophers such as those cited by Iqbal operate with a premise of the Great Chain of Being, 
and they are not describing the theory of natural selection and “the derivation of latter species 
from earlier ones since every species is fixed.” !>! However, regardless of his misreading of these 
old texts, this does not detract from the fact that Iqbal supports evolution in theory—his 
acceptance of Darwinian evolution just doesn’t have the traditional backing he seems to think it 
does. 

Consciousness, he says, provides “‘a luminous point in order to enlighten the forward rush 
of life.” It is not an “epiphenomenon of the processes of matter” rather it is an “independent 
activity” —it must be in order for knowledge to have any reality, since knowledge is “only a 
systemized expression of consciousness.”’!>? It is not a substance, but a spiritual “organizing 
principle,” the behavioral nature of which is “essentially different” to that of a “externally 
worked machine.” And for life, mechanization does not fare better. As he says, “In all the 
purposive processes of growth and adaptation to its environment, whether this adaptation is 
secured by the formation of fresh or the modification old habits, it possesses a career which is 
unthinkable in the case of a machine.” !? So, while, as he points out, physics and biology since 
Newton and Darwin have rooted themselves in mechanism—and to their great success, he 
admits, a full explanation of reality requires more than mechanization. They require an 
explanation that is basically spiritual. One that puts life at the foundation, one that is “anterior to 
the routine of physical and chemical processes which must be regarded as a kind of 


evolution.” !>4 
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These sciences cannot, by their very nature, provide a whole view of Reality. Scientists 
offer very little in terms of how the various discoveries of their respective fields come together to 
offer a complete picture of the Reality. It is here, Iqbal says, that religion can fit in comfortably 
with “no reason to be afraid of any sectional views of reality.” For example, in providing 
concepts such as “end” and “purpose,” without which the idea “cause” remains stuck “relative to 
the subject-matter of physical science which studies one special kind of activity to the exclusion 
of other forms of activity observed by others,” religion has a lot to offer. !>° 

He admits that naturalism has led to an “unprecedented” advancement in science. Man is 
able to control nature for the sake of his own material and technological advancement. And, 
whereas for Europe, the development of the naturalist outlook has created crises of faith, Iqbal 
holds that for the Muslim there need be no anxiety—indeed he notes that for some thinkers, as 
we saw with Rumi, the evolutionary worldview brings with it hope for the future. It is religion 
which “can alone ethically prepare modern man for the burden of the great responsibility which 
the advancement of modern science necessarily involves and restore to him that attitude of faith 
which makes him capable of winning a personality here and retaining it hereafter.” !°° 

Iqbal also affirms the claims of those advocating emergent evolution. While he doesn’t 
tell us who specifically, Majeed names Iqbal’s primary influences as Samuel Alexander’s Space, 
Time and Deity and C. L. Morgan’s Emergent Evolution.'>’ He is dissatisfied with a dualistic 
view of the soul that views “matter as an independent existence.” The physical organism is a 


“colony of sub-egos through which a profounder Ego constantly acts on me, and thus permits me 
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to build up a systematic unity of experience.”!** And the various arguments of body/soul dualism 
(whether it is a form of parallelism or interaction) are unsatisfactory, in Iqbal’s eyes. The mind 
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and the body, Iqbal says, belongs to a system—a system of “events,” “acts”, and “experiences.” 
The body is a “colony of egos out of which emerges the ego of a higher order, when their 
association and interaction reach a certain degree of coordination.” !°? At this level, the world has 
achieved a degree of “self-guidance’”—and the Ultimate Reality hints at its ultimate nature in this 
event. Thus the soul emerges out of a system but is not reduced to it—it has its own capacity, 
significance and final reach, Iqbal says. Iqbal connects his view to other views of emergence. 
This will be elaborated in more detail in chapter 2.'°° 

Iqbal is eager to maintain the self’s freedom. It organizes itself in time and is formed and 
disciplined by its own experience.” And it exists in relation with other created selves between 
whom are “streams of causality.” In other words, the self (Ahiidi), is a part of its environment, 
which puts a question to its own self-determination. Iqbal finds “relief” in the contemporary 
German school of psychology called “Configuration Psychology.” !*! Configuration, or gestalt 
psychology, was distinguished by such proponents as Wolfgang Kohler, in that it looked at “the 
full blown forms...of behavior and consciousness that are the very essence of mental life and 
cannot be equated to so and so many sensations and reflexes.” !©* What is appealing about this 
school, according to Iqbal, is that it affirms the “fact of ‘insight’ over and above the mere 


succession of sensations.”!®? A key feature of this insight is that it essentially seeks to gain an 


understanding of its environment—"the temporal, spatial, and causal relation of things.” And it 
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essentially does this with its own purpose or goal in mind—indeed it selects the “data” of its 
surroundings with this goal in mind. “It is this sense of striving in the experience of purposive 
action and the success which I actually achieve in reaching my ‘ends’ that convinces me of my 
efficiency as a personal cause,” Iqbal says. In fact, Iqbal even seems to question the physical 
world as a fixed “system of cause and effect”—rather the view of the world in this way is itself 
an instrument of ego by which it “understands and masters its environment and therefore 
amplifies its freedom.” The freedom of the self is granted to man by the Ultimate Self, “who, by 
permitting the emergence of a finite ego, capable of private initiative, has limited this freedom of 
His own free will.”!™ This is in complete alignment with the Qur’anic worldview, in Iqbal’s 
understanding. 

This then relates to Iqbal’s understanding of religious experience in Islam. Destiny is a 
clear doctrine of the Quran. And yet, the self (khidi), participates in making the world itself.!® It 
does so vitally, which, Iqbal explains, is to accept “the inevitable necessity of life, regarded as a 
whole which in evolving its inner richness creates serial time.” !© This is the meaning of iman— 
which is usually defined as faith in the Islamic tradition. It is the “living assurance begotten of 
rare experience.” It is a stronger form of personality (like, Iqbal says, that of Napoleon, or, 
within the Islamic tradition with al-Hallaj, Muhammad, Ali, and Ba Yazid), which does seem to 
rise to a level of “fatalism’”—which is “not the negation of the ego as Spengler seems to think; it 
is life and boundless power which recognizes no obstruction and can make a man calmly offer 
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his prayers which bullets are showering around him.” ’°’ The more “degrading” variety of 
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fatalism, which has plagued the Islamic world for centuries is the result of unwarranted political 
and philosophical justifications. 

Alongside science, even if it were pure delusion, the positive effect that religion has on 
society is significant enough that it should be taken seriously—that it should be studied. It is 
something subliminal, beyond “analytic psychology” Iqbal says, evoking Ibn Khaldun, 
Hamilton, Leibniz and Jung on this point. And while some might argue that religion is a sort of 
biological byproduct which saves us from the harsher aspects of competition, Iqbal says that its 
significance goes much deeper than this. “The ultimate purpose of religious life,” says Iqbal, 

“is to make this evolution move in a direction far more important to the destiny of the ego 

than the moral health of the social fabric which forms his present environment. The basic 

perception from which religious life moves forward is the present slender unity of the 
ego, his liability to dissolution, his amenability to reformation and the capacity for an 
ampler freedom to create new situation in known and unknown environments. In view of 
this fundamental perception, higher religious life fixes its gaze on experiences symbolic 

of those subtle movements of Reality which seriously affect the destiny of the ego as a 

possibly permanent element in the constitution of Reality”!® 

Iqbal finds religious tradition ripe with accounts of religious experience that can give 
modern intellects a glimpse of what different types of religious experiences exist. Yet, modern 
psychology is not yet equipped to speak of these experiences in more modern terms. The 
experiences are real, Iqbal insists, and they bring the finite self (khiidi) in contact with “an eternal 
life process” through which man achieves “‘a metaphysical status on which we can only have a 
partial understanding in the half choking atmosphere of our environment. Indeed, Iqbal even sees 
Nietzsche as having tapped into something like this level of experience, only to fail due both the 
blinding influence of thinkers such as Schopenhauer, Darwin, and Lange, and a lack of “expert 


external guidance in his spiritual life.”!® 
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Religion and science run parallel to each other, each with the same goal of “reaching the 
most real.” The practitioner of the spiritual path is just as empirical, is just as involved in his 
experience as the scientist. And the achievement of the self (Ahadz) in this situation is also real— 
as it gains the ability to exist in a certain way. As he says, 

The ultimate aim of the ego is not to see something, but to be something. It is the ego’s 

effort to be something that he discovers his final opportunity to sharpen his objectivity 

and acquire a more fundamental “I am” which finds evidence of its reality not in the 
cartesian “I think” but in the Kantian “I can.” The end of the ego’s quest is not 
emancipation from the limitations of individuality; it is, on the other hand, a more precise 
definition of it. The final act is not an intellectual act, but a vital act which deepens the 
whole being of the ego and sharpens his will with the creative assurance that the world is 
not something to be merely seen or known through concepts, but something to be made 


and re-made by continuous action. It is a moment of supreme bliss and also a moment of 
the greatest trial for the ego.!7° 


Iqbal and Process Thought 

As mentioned in the previous section, Iqbal affirms Whitehead’s process physics. Iqbal 
views this understanding of “the quality of Nature’s passage in time,” as compatible with the 
Qur’anic view of the world, which he demonstrates by referencing several verses. It is for this 
reason that Iqbal is characterized by some as a Whiteheadian process thinker.!”!_ However, as 
with Iqbal’s relationship with most thinkers, he is far more concerned with developing his own 
thought than he is with associating with any single thinker. As Ruzgar explains, Iqbal may have 
been influenced by Whitehead, or he may have developed similar ideas independently and then 


“simply quoted Whitehead for support.”!’? Furthermore, it appears, as Majeed points out, that 
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while the first edition of the Reconstruction was published in 1930, Iqbal does not quote 
anything from western writers published after 1928, the year in which his lectures were 
originally written, which notably precedes the publication of Whitehead’s Process and Reality 
by a year. We can only speculate whether or not Iqbal had access to this work before the 
Reconstruction’s 1930 publication. Regardless, Iqbal’s shift in priorities—his role in “guiding 
Muslims in India in their struggle for an autonomous homeland,” which would eventually, after 
his death, lead to the formation of Pakistan—prevented him from incorporating anything 
published after his final 1928 revision.!” 

Despite this, it is true that, even without an explicit engagement with the culmination of 
Whitehead’s metaphysics in Process and Reality, we can still find in Iqbal agreement with 
Whitehead on many things—he shares Whitehead’s criticisms of scientific materialism, they 
both see reality as event-based, that the world is an “organism,” that “Reality is not static but an 
ever growing and constantly changing process.”!’4 Indeed, Iqbal maintains many of the 
philosophical commitments of process theology, as articulated by Faber. Like proponents of 
process theology, Iqbal also wants to turn “away from obsolete paradigms of the world with an 
eye on establishing a new ‘cosmology.””!” Like other process theologians Iqbal wants to 
overcome both “materialism and idealism;” he wants to come to a “new understanding of 
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subjectivity,”'’° and accepting Whitehead’s event-based metaphysics, come to an understanding 


of the organic relationship between events and objects.!’” His conceiving of everything as a self 
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(khidi) —from atoms to the world as a whole—commits Iqbal to “prioritizing relationality” just 
like Whitehead, and, just like Whitehead, he must conceptualize relationality on an ontological 
level—an “ontology of flow,” as Faber puts it.!’8 Furthermore, his exploration of the “‘inaliable 
connection between cosmological space-time and subjective space-time,”!7? as will be seen in 
the discussion of his engagement with Bergson below, shows the same commitment to “a new 
paradigm of ‘living vibrancy’ and creative disorder” that is found in process theology. !°° 

Yet, Iqbal disagreed (or would have disagreed) with Whitehead on other stances. 
Particularly, on the question of the nature of God, Iqbal’s affirmation of creatio ex nihilo, his 
“correlative idea of the Ultimate Ego as the only ultimate,”!*! his rejection of attributing any 
“finitely conceivable type of change to God,”!®* his acceptance of subjective immortality, and his 
acceptance of miracles runs counter to what is found in Whitehead and those process theologians 
more explicitly influenced by him. 

In fact, Whitehead would not be the only philosopher to inspire Iqbal to think on more 
process lines. For example, as Ruzgar points out, from his own Islamic tradition Iqbal owes a 
heavy debt to Mulla Sadra, whose work Iqbal had touched on in his own doctoral thesis— 
Sadra’s ideas themselves affirming a “dynamic account of nature” and understanding Islam “in 
more process lines.”!*3 So, while Iqbal could be certainly be characterized as a process thinker, it 
would be inaccurate to simply frame him as strictly Whiteheadian one—as merely jumping on 


the bandwagon of a single thinker. Rather, it could be said that he is developing his own process 
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theology—one that is faithful to the Quran and what he sees as the most necessary aspects of the 
Islamic concept of God. 

From western writers, more than Whitehead, in listing Iqbal’s influences, Bergson is 
mentioned by some as the most influential. Just as, as Faber notes, Bergson influenced the 
“cosmological focus” and “evolutive paradigm” which would steer the Chicago theological 
community to develop what would constitute process theology, !*4 some, like Howard, say that 
Bergson’s influence on Iqbal was decisive, a catalyst, a hermeneutical key.!®° Indeed, Haq 
himself characterizes Iqbal’s thought as a “Bergsonian-Asharite Mélange.”!®° Schimmel notes 
Bergson’s influence on Iqbal, as well, and lists him as one the most often mentioned western 
philosophers in Iqbal’s prose and poetry (along with Hegel and Nietzsche), noting that the 
French philosopher had influenced Iqbal in his youth and that Iqbal had even made a point to 
visit Bergson during his last trip to Europe in 1931 (after writing the Reconstruction, it should be 
noted).'8’ While some scholars, like Shafique, go to lengths to deny such influence, it is really “a 
simple fact that Bergson’s concepts of time, individuality, creative evolution, creative humanity, 
and mysticism are central to Iqbal’s Reconstruction...”'88 However, the influence could be 
better characterized as a convergence, to borrow Diagne’s term—seeing as some of Iqbal’s 
shared ideas precede Bergson in their chronology, and, as Schimmel notes, Iqbal himself makes 
adjustments to Bergson’s thought to fit his own philosophical project.!8? Regardless, the 


influence from Bergson may explain the degree to which Iqbal resembles and diverges from 
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Whitehead—tthis perhaps reflects the degree to which Bergson himself resembles and diverges 
from Whitehead. 

For example, he utilizes Bergson when he attempts to address the problem of the infinite 
divisibility of matter as proposed by the Greek philosophy of Zeno—this is in fact, as Debaise 
points out, one of the points of contention between Bergson and Whitehead.!*° As Iqbal 
mentions, the Ash’arite concept of infinitesimals avoided this problem (regardless of the fact that 
critics like Ibn Hazm rejected this theory), and modern mathematics backs up the criticism. In 
place of classical understandings of space and time, Iqbal sees promise in the arguments of 
Bergson and Bertrand Russell. For Bergson, the argument is solved with a correct apprehension 
of time and space, which he regards as “intellectual views of movement.” For Russell, space, 
time, and movement are realities. He explains, 

“Assuming that there is a one-one correspondence between the infinite multiplicity of 

instants in a finite portion of space, the difficulty arising from the divisibility remains the 

same. The mathematical conception of continuity as infinite series applies not to 
movement regarded as an act, but rather to the picture of movement as viewed from the 
outside. The act of movement, i.e., movement as lived and not as thought, does not admit 
any divisibility. The flight of the arrow observed as a passage in space is divisible, but its 
flight regarded as an act, apart from its realization in space, is one and incapable of 
partition into a multiplicity. In partition lies its destruction.” !?! 

Whitehead himself challenges Zeno’s argument as “based upon a mathematical fallacy.” As he 

explains, “Zeno...illegitimately assumes this infinite series of acts of becoming can never be 

exhausted. But there is no need to assume that an infinite series of acts of becoming...is 


exhaustible in the process of becoming. Simple arithmetic assures us that the series just indicated 


will be exhausted in the period of one second.”!” 
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Iqbal wants to affirm the primacy of life and thought. In this also Iqbal leans heavily on 
Bergson, who he views as “the only thinker who has made a keen study of the phenomenon of 
duration of time,” including what he views as necessary critiques. What he seeks to show is that 
our own internal conscious experience is perhaps our most intimate experience of the “ultimate 
nature of existence.”!*? As he explains, “my perception of things that confront me is superficial 
and external; but my perception of my own self is internal, intimate, and profound. It follows, 
therefore, that conscious experience is that privileged case of existence in which we are in 
contact with Reality, and an analysis of this privileged case is likely to throw a flood of light on 
the ultimate meaning of existence.”!™* 

Iqbal also mirrors Bergson in introducing his concept of the “efficient self”, 
distinguishing it from what he calls the “appreciative self.” While there is “nothing static” within 
the self, only “constant change,” a “perpetual flow in which there is no halt or resting place,” 
there are different levels to this experience correlating to these two levels of self. The efficient 
self is a self in constant contact with the world around it. It is in constant relation with “the world 
of space.” It retains “its unity as totality,” yet “discloses itself as nothing more than a series of 
specific and consequently numerable states.” !°> This is comparable to the “second self” referred 
to by Bergson, as that “whose existence is made up of distinct moments, whose stated are 
separated from one another and easily expressed in words.”!°° The appreciative self, on the other 
hand is the “inner centre of experience,” what Bergson calls “pure consciousness.” !*” Here all the 


states “melt together, and any multiplicity of experience is ‘wholly qualitative.’” It still exists in 
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the state of perpetual flow, but “change and movement are indivisible; their elements 


”198 The appreciative self is a single “now.” 


interpenetrate and are wholly non-serial in character. 
Iqbal finds analogies both in the Quran which affirms that God creates over a span of time (6 
“Divine days’) and creates instantly (in the twinkling of an eye), and in physical sciences which 
affirm that the human observes light waves which wave at a rate of billions per second and yet 
are experienced as a “single momentary mental act of perception.”!” 

Within this concept, Iqbal finds what he calls “pure time”—within which “the past is not 
left behind, but is moving along with, and operating in, the present.” The future exists not as 
predetermined events simply unfolding but exists as “present in its nature as an open possibility.” 
Everything has its destiny—an “inward reach of a thing, its realizable possibilities which lie 
within the depths of its nature, and serially actualize themselves without any feeling of external 
compulsion.””°! At this level time is real, but free from the “net of causal sequence.” And since 
time is real, then “the destiny of a thing is not an unrelenting fate working from without like a 
task master; it is the inward reach of a thing, its realizable possibilities which lie within the 
depths of its nature.”*°? And if time is real in this way, then, “every moment in the life of Reality 
is original, giving birth to what is absolutely novel and unforeseeable.” It creates serial time 
“from moment to moment.” And “all creative activity is free activity.”?” 

The universe then, is also creative movement. And it is the “event” of this movement that 


creates “things.” In this we do in fact see some similarity to Whitehead. As Iqbal explains, 


We can derive things from movement; we cannot derive movement from immobile 
things...In fact, physical science has reduced all things to movement. The essential nature 
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of the atom in modern science is electricity and not something electrified. Apart from 

this, things are not given in immediate experience as things already possessing definite 

contours, for immediate experience is a continuity without any distinction in it. What we 
call things are events in the continuity of Nature which thought spatializes and thus 
regards as mutually isolated for the purposes of action. The universe which seems to us to 
be a collection of things is not a solid stuff occupying a void. It is not a thing but an act. 

The nature of thought according to Bergson is serial; it cannot deal with movement, 

except by viewing it as a series of stationary points. It is, therefore, the operation of 

thought, working with static concepts, that gives the appearance of a series of 
immobilities to what is essentially dynamic in its nature. The co-existence and succession 
of these immobilities is the source of what we call space and time.” 
This finds parallel in Whitehead, who conceives of space and time as an “extensive continuum” 
composed of actual occasions. These occasions are prehended through experience—both of the 
actual occasions itself and the objectified occasions at its nexus. For Whitehead what thought 
spatializes and thus regards as mutually isolated for the purposes of action, depends on the 
experience, the history, of an actual occasion.” 

Where Iqbal disagrees with Bergson is on the question of teleology. According to 
Bergson, Reality cannot have a teleological character—because this would render time unreal— 
hindering the creativity mentioned above. He articulates this very clearly in Creative Evolution, 
“The doctrine of teleology, in its extreme form, as we find it in Leibniz for example, implies that 
things and beings merely realize a programme previously arranged. But if there is nothing 
unforeseen, no invention or creation in the universe, time is useless again.”?°° It is only another 
form of mechanism. However, Iqbal disagrees based on what he sees as the nature of intelligence 
and alternate understanding of what is meant by purpose. While for Bergson, intelligence only 


operates at the level of matter, “shaped by matter alone” with “only mechanical categories at its 


disposal,” Iqbal sees intelligence as having a deeper movement in that it not only breaks up 
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reality “into static fragments, but its real function is also to synthesize the elements of experience 
by employing categories suitable to the various levels which experience presents.””°” As he 
explains further, 

The movement of life, as an organic growth, involves a progressive synthesis of its 

various stages. Without this synthesis it will cease to be organic growth. It is determined 

by ends, and the presence of ends means that it is permeated by intelligence. Nor is the 

activity of intelligence possible without the presence of ends. In conscious experience life 

and thought permeate each other. They form a unity.7°8 
While for Bergson the “forward rush of vital impulse in its creative freedom,” must be 
purposeless, “undirected, chaotic, and unforeseeable in its behavior,” Iqbal feels that he is 
ignoring the fact that consciousness has a “forward looking aspect.” In fact, it is the ends and 
purposes which make up the most fundamental elements of our conscious experience. While the 
past exists in the present, as mentioned above, the “element of purpose discloses a kind of 
forward look in consciousness.” This is very similar to what Whitehead calls the subjective 
aim of an actual entity, “which essentially concerns the creature as a final superject. This 
subjective aim is the subject itself determining its own self-creation.””!° 

However, this is not complete determinism. Freedom and creativity are required for time 
to be a part of Reality. And Iqbal agrees with Bergson in this. However, Iqbal thinks that another 
understanding of teleology is possible. In our own experience, we are “governed” by “ends and 
purposes.” *!! These are constantly evolving and changing shape as we move along. So, it is our 


mental life that is teleological in the sense that, while there may be no concrete predestined 


future, “there is a progressive formation of fresh ends, purposes, and ideal scales of value as the 
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process of life grows and expands.” We are living in a state of becoming where we are 
continuously “ceasing to be what we are,” passing through “a series of deaths,” and we move on 
through a “continuity” of “passage” in which all stages are “organically related to one another,” 
and in which the individual is “a unity and not a mere series of mutually ill-adapted events.” *!? It 
is not teleological in the sense that it has “‘a foreseen end—a far off fixed destination to which the 
whole creation moves.” To maintain this would rob the world-process of “its originality and its 
creative character.” And, while there are ends, they are not like pre-drawn lines. Rather the 
“time-process” is “a line in the drawing—an actualization of open possibilities.” *!> Its 
purposiveness is in its selectiveness, preserving the past while “liable to increase.” The universe 
is growing “and not an already complete product which left the hand of its maker ages ago and is 
now lying stretched in space as a dead mass of matter to which time does nothing, and 
consequently is nothing.”?!4 
By articulating this understanding of the universe in this way, Iqbal takes an opportunity 
to offer his understanding of God: 
We are now, I hope, in a position to see the meaning of the verse— “and it is He Who 
hath ordained the night and the day to succeed one another for those who desire to think 
on God or desire to be thankful. A critical interpretation of the sequence of time as 
revealed in our selves has led us to a notion of the Ultimate Reality as pure duration in 
which thought, life, and purpose interpenetrate to form an organic unity. We cannot 
conceive this unity except as the unity of a self—an all-embracing concrete self—the 
ultimate source of all individual life and thought.*!> 
We can see in this hints of Iqbal’s cosmopsychism and panentheism that will be elaborated later. 


For now, what we can say is that Iqbal wants his readers to begin thinking about God in the same 


way they would think about any other self. 
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For example, he draws attention to the relationship between the self and time. Pure time, 
Iqbal says in contrast to Bergson, is not prior to self. It is a pure appreciative self which can 
transform “the multiplicity of duration” and “transform it to the organic wholeness of a 
synthesis.”*!© Pure duration is the domain of a self, and, Iqbal says, “to be a self is to be able to 
say “I am.” And this “I-amness” exists in degrees, at varying levels. Our “I-amness” is 
dependent, and only defined by what is not us. However, for the Ultimate Self, “To Him, the not 
self does not present itself as a confronting ‘other,’ or else it would have to be, like our finite 
self, in spatial relation with the confronting ‘other.’ What we call nature or the Not-Self is only a 
fleeting moment in the life of God. His ‘I-amness’ is independent, elemental, absolute. Of such a 
self it is impossible for us to form an adequate conception.””!” We will look closer at his 
understanding of God’s relationship with the world in chapter 4. However, for now it is worth 
noting that it is because of his understanding of Nature that Iqbal sees physical sciences as 
containing deep spiritual significance. Through the study of nature, one is acquainting oneself to 
the behavior of God. Science itself is, as a result of this understanding, “only another form of 
worship.”’7!8 

Iqbal sees time as an essential part of reality—however, once again, it is not serial time. 
And it is because of this he feels that that the Ultimate Reality can be viewed as perfect, even as 
it appears to undergo change in its manifesting of the material world. God is living, Iqbal 
confirms—as is affirmed in the Qur’an. However, we understand our life as “serial change,” as 
“a series of “attitudes towards an obstructing environment.” However, since the Absolute Self is 


the “whole of reality” all “phases of his life” are “determined from within.” So, change for the 
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Ultimate Self is not indicative of imperfection, as it would be for something temporal. Rather, as 
it exists in pure duration, for the Ultimate Self, “change ceases to be a succession of varying 
attitudes and reveals its true nature as continuous creation, “untouched by weariness” and 
unseizable “by slumber or sleep.” God’s perfection, then, actually consists in the vaster basis of 
His creative activity and the infinite scope of His creative vision. God’s life is creative activity 
and the infinite scope of His creative vision.” And all that does not exist yet only indicates, 
“unfailing realization of the infinite creative possibilities of His being which retains its 
wholeness throughout the entire process.”!” 

Thus, to summarize, Iqbal characterizes the Ultimate reality as, “rationally directed 
creative life.” Life is “an organizing principle of unity;” it is an “activity” which “holds together 
and focalizes the dispersing dispositions of the living organism for a constructive purpose.” 
Thought veils the true nature of life and can only understand it as a current running through all 
things. Iqbal labels this intellectual view of life as “necessarily pantheistic.” (This will be looked 
at more closely in chapter 4). And it is our own experience, our own “first-hand knowledge of 
the appreciative aspect of life from within” that affirms that the “ultimate nature of Reality is 


spiritual.””??! 


In other words, since we experience an appreciative aspect of our own Self, one that 
that sits perhaps deeper than our efficient self, this gives us an insight into the nature of Ultimate 
Reality. However, Iqbal says, it is not philosophy which will bring us into contact with reality— 
it is prayer. 


Iqbal once again utilizes Bergson (and anticipates Hartshorne, as will be explained later) 


in his desire to affirm God as an “individual”— finding a convergence here between Bergson’s 
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view in the Qur’anic conception of God—namely, that true individuality must exist free from the 
“enemy” of reproduction.?”* For, as Bergson says, “what is reproduction , but the building up of 
a new organism with a detached fragment of the old.”*”? And, while Iqbal has just previously 
stated that an intellectual view of life is “necessarily pantheistic” he now seems to return to his 
resistance to this term. Particularly he is resistant to an “individualistic conception of Ultimate 
Reality which is conceived as some vague, vast, and pervasive cosmic element, such as light.” 
He makes reference here to L.R. Farnell’s Gifford Lectures, which makes this argument. Instead, 
Iqbal sees the Qur’anic identification of God as light, not as a suggestion of God’s omnipresence, 
“which easily lends itself to pantheistic interpretation” but to God’s absoluteness. Furthermore, 
Iqbal wants to avoid an understanding of individuality that implies finitude. This means 
dissociating God from a conception that views Him as infinite in a spatial sense. After all, as 
mentioned above, nature consists of “interrelated events” that arise out of the creative activity of 
the Ultimate Self—which are then interpreted through the concepts of space and time. Rather, 
Iqbal says, the Ultimate Self’s infinity “consists in the infinite inner possibilities of His creative 
expression.” Iqbal says that this is “intensive” rather than “extensive” infinity. “It involves an 
infinite series but is not that series.”**+ We can find similarities in his thought here to like Nicolas 
of Cusa and Meister Eckhart—though no influence is indicated.” 

Iqbal wants to formulate a conception of God which is consistent with the Qur’anic 
elements which he describes as “Creativeness, Knowledge, Omnipotence and Eternity.” 7° 


Addressing each of these sequentially, Iqbal first wants to clarify the relationship between God 
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and His creation. He rejects any conception of God which posits God as a “mere spectator” who 
created the universe as a one-off event. Rather, Iqbal says, the universe should not be regarded as 
a “other” which confronts God “standing in opposition to Him’, nor should the creation of which 


29227 


be regarded as an event to which there was a “before” or “after.”*-’ The universe instead is “in its 


real nature one continuous act which thought breaks up into a plurality of mutually exclusive 
things.” 

In formulating this notion, Iqbal attempts to draw from the Islamic tradition and confirm 
with modern science by first quoting Ba Yazid al Bastami and supporting his position further 
with the statement of physicist A.S. Eddington. “One of the disciples [of Bastami] very pointedly 
put the common view saying: “there was a moment of time when God existed and nothing else 
existed besides Him.’ The saint’s reply was equally pointed. ‘It is just the same now’, said he, ‘as 
it was then.’”?*? The universe is one act in the life of God, not existing separate. And the ever- 
changing nature of the world affirms this. Iqbal quotes Eddington, whose quoted work, Space, 
Time and Gravitation was an explanation of Einstein’s relativity theory, describing a universe 
that exists as “point-events with their primary interval-relations.” 73° These unlimited number of 
more complicated relations and qualities, can be built-up mathematically.”?*! In other words, in 
order to understand a world that is essentially transitory, a constant flux of relations, the mind 
must single out particular instances, and partition “a perceptual time and space for it to be 
permanent in” in which the “laws of gravitation and mechanics and geometry have to be 


obeyed.” Physics then, is “the mind’s search for permanence.” What the scientist misses, Iqbal 
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says, is that the “passing show which the mind has created in its search for permanence is rooted 
in something more permanent, conceivable only as a self which alone combines the opposite 
attributes of change and permanence and can thus be regarded as both constant and variable.”?°? 
This all serves to help shape Iqbal’s process metaphysical view. As mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter, Iqbal felt that the influences of Greek thought and Sufi Pantheism had 
stifled Muslim civilization. Instead, Iqbal wants to return to something much truer to the 
Qur’anic worldview—one that “‘sees the universe not as being but as becoming.”’*? In properly 
perceiving reality, the mind must overcome serial time. It must overcome the “idol” the finite— 
viewing the universe as an island of finite things “situated in a vacuity to which time, regarded as 
a series of mutually exclusive moments, is nothing and does nothing.’’?*+ Instead, Iqbal says, 
Muslims must remember that “... verily towards God is the limit.”**> That “the ultimate limit is to 
be sought not in the direction of the stars, but in an infinite cosmic life and spirituality.”?>° This 
is in line with the goals of higher Sufism, which seeks the infinite. Iqbal finds further precedence 
for this within the Islamic tradition—through the atomism of the Ash’arite school of thought 
(which he finds similar to modern atomism), through the thought of Nasir al-Tusi, but especially 
Al-Biruni who, “in his approach to the modern mathematical idea of function saw, from a purely 
scientific point of view, the insufficiency of a static view of the universe.””*’ But it is one that 
favors a view that gives time its “living historical character”—this is a view that finds favor for 


Whitehead’s view of relativity over that of Einstein. 
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From within the Islamic tradition, Iqbal finds further inspiration for the vision of a 
universe of becoming, in the religious psychology of Iraqi. Iraqi, in Iqbal’s summation, affirmed 
the “existence of some kind of space in relation to God.” To him, God was the “soul of the 
universe.” This will be looked at more closely in the next chapter. Iqbal sees Iraqi’s descriptions 
of three different kinds of space as an example of valuable insights found within the Islamic 
tradition. These insights have shortcomings, for sure, such as Iraqi’s proclivities toward 
Aristotelian idea of a fixed universe. Yet, he sees an attempt to grasp at a dynamic universe. And 
he seems to think that if Iraqi had had access to discoveries and theories of modern physics (as 
those of Professor Alexander, Iqbal says), he would have seen time as a fundamental element of 
reality, that “time is the mind of space.”?3® However, Iqbal, notes, that Iraqi’s understanding 
comes from experience rather than philosophy, which isn’t completely sufficient. He instead 
notes, “The philosophical path that leads to God as the omnipsyche of the universe lies through 
the discovery of living thought as the ultimate principle of space-time.” Also, Iraqi’s 
Aristotelianism kept him from reaching “the essentially Islamic idea of continuous creation 
which means a growing universe.”’*? 

The Islamic view of the dynamic conception of the universe is further reinforced, Iqbal 
says, by Ibn Khaldun and his view of history. Ibn Khaldun operated within what Iqbal argues is 
the Quranic understanding of history. Namely, that, one, “there is a unity of human origin”, and 
two, that there is “a keen sense of the reality of time, and the concept of life as continuous 
movement of time.”**° Ibn Khaldun saw “history as a continuous, collective movement, a real 


inevitable development in time. He saw the “process of change” as a “continuous movement in 
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time” and “a genuinely creative movement and not a movement whose path is already 
determined.”**! In this way, Iqbal sees Ibn Khaldun as a “forerunner of Bergson.””*? While Haq 


243 


critiques such a comparison,” it is in through finding connections like this that Iqbal justifies his 


own intellectual project. 


Other Influences 

Iqbal’s allusion to meliorism above (when we discussed the problem of evil) could 
indicate a possible influence of William James on Igbal.*“* He articulates this vision of 
meliorism at length through his reframing of the Qur’anic version of the story of the Fall. The 
story, Iqbal says, rather being an account of history, is a symbol of mankind coming from his 
primitive state into self-consciousness. And explains the role that freedom and pain play in 
growing and expanding the human being into their full potential—as vicegerents in the earth. 
This is the emergence, in religious doctrine, of an idea where pain becomes necessary for 
discipline and the emergence of goodness.” 

Indeed, Khan points quite definitively to the influence of James on Iqbal. “With 
Iqbal...the Varieties of Religious Experience was an inspiration as well as a work which he used 
substantially in working out his own view of religion.”*4° Iqbal was particularly interested in 
mystical and religious experience—particularly as “the possibility of other avenues to truth or 
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sources of knowledge than traditional philosophy and science.”**’ The influence of James on 
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Iqbal is clear in both his tone, and in the terminology that Iqbal uses throughout his 
Reconstruction. He shares James’ critique of behaviorist accounts of psychology and his view of 
that man lives in a stream of thought rather than living “forever [sic] at the same level of 
consciousness.”’**8 Religious experience, James and Iqbal agree, can claim “to express and 
represent the whole of man.”4° Iqbal goes further by placing on the one receiving the religious 
experience the responsibility of “world shaking” and “world making.”?>° 

Iqbal also takes William James’s view of prayer as being instinctive to man. It is a 
process of assimilation which takes the mind to a place higher than thought in which “it gives up 
its career as a seeker of slow-footed universality and rises higher than thought to capture Reality 
itself with a view to become a conscious participator in its life. This is not mystical experience, 
in Iqbal’s view, but a concrete one. It is one that complements scientific knowledge necessarily. 
Through prayer we are able to experience a “deeper vision”, an “inner perception” the Greater 
reality we acquaint ourselves with through the scientific observation of Nature.*>! Science and 
prayer together give man a “vision of the total infinite.”**” Furthermore, prayer (which Iqbal 
admits is a universal, inner act, which takes a variety of forms) is at its best a social—it is both 
an affirmation of self and aspirational act of unity. 

Both Iqbal’s understanding of the Fall and his understanding of prayer are a part of 
Iqbal’s greater view of the self (Ahiidi), which is according to Ebrahim Moosa, Iqbal’s most 


significant philosophical preoccupation.”** Man is chosen by God, is God’s representative on 
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earth, and he has been given the trust of a “free personality which he accepted at his peril. Iqbal 
wants to affirm the self, not negate it as is found among other Sufi thinkers. In fact, Iqbal does 
see a precedence for this in the works of Mansur al-Hallaj. Iqbal sees his famous utterance of 
“ana al-Haqq,” or “I am the creative truth” as Iqbal translates it, as an expression of “the 
realization and bold affirmation. ..of the reality and permanence of the human ego in a 
profounder personality.”?>+ Utterances such as al-Hallaj’s are indicative of the dire need for the 
methodical study of various spiritual experiences, and yet Iqbal sees no help in the “terminology 
of a practically dead metaphysics.”*>° 

Iqbal evokes Bradley to affirm the self (khiidi) is a reality—citing his early work on self- 
realization and moral agency, Ethical Studies**°—and it is one that can only be examined “by the 
cannons of thought which in its nature is relational’ and the relations are understood through 
contradiction. The self (khid7) is a unity of “mental states”—which themselves exist in relation 
to one another as events. The self (Ahidi) experiences both mental and physical events but within 
differing time spans. Physical events reveal that they “passed through a time duration,’ while 
they are not time-duration itself—this “belongs to the ego alone.” 7°” Also belonging to the self 
(khiidi) is its “essential privacy” —meaning the self’s own continuity of experience and all that is 
encompassed within it—its “pleasures, pains, and desires,” its “feelings, hates, judgements, and 
resolutions,” all belong to the ego’s own self and none else. 


It is through experience alone which we can reach any affirmation of the self (khiidi). He 


sides with William James~® in affirming the self (khiidz) as a “conscious flow of changes with a 
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felt continuity.””°° The self (khiidi) is that which forms a unity throughout each “passing pulse” 
of thought. Consciousness, Iqbal says, is something single.”° And it is affirmed through tension 
with its environment: “Inner experience is the ego at work. We appreciate the ego itself in the act 
of perceiving, judging, and willing. The life of the ego is a kind of tension caused by the ego 
invading the environment and the environment invading the ego. The ego is present in [the arena 
of mutual invasion] as a directive energy and is formed and disciplined by its own 
experience.”””°! 

In Iqbal’s view the Quranic understanding of the soul is that it is “directive,” it “proceeds 
from the directive energy of God.” It is individual and specific. The soul is an “act” and the 
soul’s experience is “only a series of acts, mutually referring to one another, and held together by 
the unity of directive purpose.”*® It must be understood through its judgments, its “will, 
attitudes, aims, and aspirations.”? 

Iqbal also finds a lot of strengths in the thought of Nietzsche. For example, in addressing 
the issue of immortality Iqbal first bemoans failed attempts from both the Islamic and the 
western tradition. To address the subject through metaphysics, he offers Ibn Rushd as an 
example within the Islamic tradition as example of such failure. He then reflects on ethical 
attempts, such as that of Kant. But he also finds aspects of this type of argument to be equally 
unsatisfying. Finally, Iqbal elaborates Nietzsche’s argument for “Eternal Recurrence” as “a 


positive view of immortality.” Iqbal praises it as being argued “with prophetical fervor,” and, 


since traces of it can be found in other thinkers of the time, as the work of “inspiration” rather 
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than metaphysics.” Nietzsche’s argument essentially argued that, since there is a finite 
quantity of energy, the “order of happenings in the universe must be fixed and unalterable; for 
since an infinite time has passed, the energy centres must have by this time, formed certain 
definite modes of behavior.” These combinations of energy centers occur and re-occur 
infinitely. This includes Nietzsche’s superman. However, even with this Iqbal finds critiques to 
be made. It is “not ascertained by fact.”*°° Nietzsche does not take serious enough the question of 
time to Iqbal’s liking, and finally, the inevitability of recurrence leaves no room for aspiration 
and only ends up being another form of fatalism. 

On this matter Iqbal offers the Qur’anic view. He says that resurrection seems to be a 


29267 


“universal phenomenon of life”*°’. In the Qur’anic view the self (khidz) “has a beginning in 


time,” it does not return to the earth after death, and that man’s “finitude is not a misfortune.”?°* 
What is very important to Iqbal is that the finite self (Ahidi) is an individuality with 
“irreplaceable singleness.” The reward earned is the “gradual growth in self-possession, in 
uniqueness, and intensity of his activity as an ego.”*°° “And the climax of this development is 
reached when the ego is able to retain full self-possession, even in the case of direct contact with 
the all-embracing Ego.” The finite self retains its finitude because the infinity of the Infinite Self 
is intensive rather than extensive, as mentioned earlier. With these elements of the Quranic 


worldview, Iqbal conceives of the immortality as “open to man” in which he belongs to “the 


meaning of the universe.” In which he is continually used by God. And this immortality is grown 
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through ego-sustaining actions. It is something to be achieved not just received by right. The self 
(khudi) must earn resurrection. 

Iqbal views man’s immortality as a part and continuation of his becoming, the emergence 
and continual perfection of his self-consciousness. And heaven and hell are states, not localities, 
that the self (Ahidi) must traverse as he “marches always onward to receive ever fresh 
illuminations from an Infinite Reality which “every moment appears in a new glory.” And the 
recipient of Divine illumination is not merely a passive recipient. Every act of a free self (khiidi) 
creates a new situation, and thus offers further opportunities of creative unfolding.”?”° 

After a chapter applying the implications of his intellectual project to the topic of Islamic 
law, and the role of creativity in reconnecting to the law, Iqbal ends his book by discussing the 
role of religion in life, and the type of knowledge that religion provides. Ultimately, Iqbal sees 
religious life as having three phases—what he calls faith, thought, and discovery. The first two 
have to do with belief. At a lower-level faith is belief in an “unconditional command.”*”! At a 
higher level, it is the realm of metaphysics, in which belief is fortified through the intellect to 
arrive at, “a logically consistent view of the world with God as a part of that view.” However, in 
the last period “metaphysics is displaced by psychology, and religious life develops the ambition 
to come into direct contact with the Ultimate Reality.”?”* This could be called mysticism. 
However, Iqbal takes issue with this term as it usually implies a “life-denying, fact-avoiding 
attitude of mind” which does not fit with the modern empirical mindset.””* On the contrary, what 
Iqbal is talking about is “only a search for a larger life, is essentially experience and recognized 


the necessity of experience as its foundation long before science learnt to do so. It is a genuine 
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effort to clarify human consciousness, and is, as such, as critical of its level of experience as 
Naturalism is of its own level.”?”* 

He addresses Kant’s objection to metaphysics. What he surmises is that Kant’s 
objections, for one, have nothing to say to more up to date scientific theories, which may 
potentially invigorate theological questions. And second, Kant’s philosophy is rooted under the 
assumption there is only one kind, or level, of experience. For example, that there might be 
“levels where concept and analysis do not play the same role as they do in the case of our normal 
experience.”*”> This puts religious experience in the realm of the apophatic. As Iqbal says, 
“Strictly speaking the experience which leads to this discovery is not a conceptually manageable 
intellectual fact; it is a vital fact, and attitude consequent on an inner biological transformation 
which cannot be captured in the net of logical categories.”*”° Yet they can correct our ideas 
within philosophical theology. Scientists have the choice to ignore metaphysics altogether, but 
the stakes are high for one concerned with Ultimate Reality. “The wrong concept,” Iqbal says 
misleads the understanding,” and this can send humankind far astray.*”” And so, to the degree 


that religious experience offers firsthand understanding of Ultimate Reality, albeit an 


incommunicable one, it still offers a perfectly legitimate source of knowledge. 


Conclusion 
The wide range of influences from which Iqbal gleans to construct his own thought 


provide many opportunities for academic study. Indeed, scholars of Iqbal could build a satisfying 
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career just exploring deeply his references to classical Islamic thinkers and contemporary 
western philosophers and scientists, and in the frequent parallels he seeks to draw between many 
of them (especially considering how little elaboration Iqbal offers in making these comparisons). 
Elaborating on these influences provides a base from which one can put Islamic thought into 
conversation with contemporary philosophy—particularly as it pertains to theism, consciousness, 
and the relationship between religion and science. 

Indeed, this is one goal of this dissertation. If we want to have any understanding of how 
our self-conscious experience proceeds from the Ultimate Self, then we have to need to 
understand the parameters that have already been articulated by others before us. Iqbal’s relation 
to thinkers like Plato, Ibn Arabi, Suhrawardi, Ash’arite scholars, Bergson, James, Whitehead, 
Nietzsche, and others, whether polemical or agreeable, gives a sense of where to look—and we 
find starting places from where our ego might proceed 

With the shape of Iqbal’s philosophy thus articulated, the following chapters will look at 
Iqbal’s concepts alongside two contemporary philosophical concepts—namely panpsychism and 
panentheism. In looking at these two concepts, and locating Iqbal’s thought within these two 
schools, we will provide a base from which Islamic thought can continue to engage in some of 


the most fruitful conversations taking place in contemporary metaphysical discourse. 
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Chapter 2 


Panpsychism and Iqbal 


Introduction 

This chapter will explore the ideas related to panpsychism and contextualize Iqbal within this 
discourse. To do so, I will first offer a brief overview of panpsychist thought—provide a brief 
summary of its history and development, highlight its advantages over its alternatives, and 
describe the varieties of panpsychist thought as articulated by its most prominent advocates. I 
will then bring Iqbal into the panpsychist discourse by highlighting selections of his writings that 
seem to display panpsychist qualities. Based on these selections I will situate Iqbal’s ideas within 
the panpsychist discourse. It should be noted that Iqbal was not a philosopher per se. While his 
Reconstruction is certainly a philosophical work—his doctoral thesis was a historical survey, and 
he was a primarily poet in practice. In terms of form, his Reconstruction is a very limited 
articulation of his own metaphysical ideas, and he did not articulate these ideas in a systematic 
way (establishing premises, anticipating, and resolving counterarguments, etc.). It is his synthetic 
vision, his desire to center fluency and flux that takes central stage—any differentiations are 
secondary. His positions are stated briefly without explanation of how he arrived at them. With 
this in mind, this chapter will look at what Iqbal has given, and locating the arguments within the 
context of the panpsychist discourse, articulate the strengths of the position that Iqbal put forth. 
And then finally I will explore what Iqbal adds to the conversation and how we might utilize 


Iqbal’s thought as a means to carry the conversation further within an Islamic context. 
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Panpsychism: A Very Brief Overview 

First, a general definition: Panpsychism (from the Greek pan meaning all, and psyche 
meaning soul), most generally, is the idea that subjective experience is an essential feature of 
reality. It is the argument that “what exists is sentient or made up of sentient parts.”! It is not the 
argument that everything has psyche to same degree that human beings enjoy, rather, as Basile 
says, “What is meant is that the ultimate constituents of reality possess some awareness of 
surrounding environment, however vague and indistinct that awareness may be and however 
difficult it may be for us to imagine its specific nature.”’* This is not the claim that chairs, tables, 
numbers, etc. have consciousness. Rather as Chalmers puts it, panpsychism is the thesis that 
some physical entities have some sort of consciousness, “that is, that there is something it is like 
to be a quark or a photon or a member of some other physical type.”* 

As David Skrbina demonstrates, while panpsychism has certainly enjoyed a revival in recent 
decades, it is not a new idea. In fact, in some ways it is the “aboriginal conception of mind.”* 
Forager societies, says Skrbina, upon recognizing themselves as “thinking beings” saw this 
reality mirrored in nature—they saw, “agency and divinity permeating the natural world.”> It was 
also an idea shared among several of the pre-Socratics. Thales, saw magnetic rocks as possessing 
psyche. Pythagoras held all to be derived from number, which was equivalent to intelligence. 
Parmenides held Being to be the sole reality and included “thought” to be a part of it. Heraclitus 


held that underlying the universe was a life energy that “sustained all things” and had a spiritual 
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quality to it. Anaxagoras saw Mind as the “fundamental force in the cosmos” that “penetrated” 
everything, even non-living things.°® 

In the thought of Plato and Aristotle we see elements of panpsychism, as well. Plato saw 
psyche as “an explicitly widespread phenomenon in the cosmos.” He saw “a soul or souls” 
being the “cause” of such phenomena as the stars, moon, and the year and months and all the 
seasons,” saw these “souls as gods,” and declared that “everything is full of Gods.”’ Aristotle, 
denying soul to non-living things could not be considered a panpsychist, strictly speaking. 
However, he maintained that there must be some “soul-like entity” residing in everything that 
would explain the “upward striving tendency of all natural objects.” Aristotle explained, “For in 
all things...nature always strives after the better.” Seeing that heavenly bodies were animate, 
Aristotle’s ontology, rooted in substance, required “a carrier or conduit for this celestial psychic 
force—which he found in the ether.”® He needed something analogous to ether here on earth and 
thus conceptualized the idea of the pneuma. This was “a kind of heat-energy that underlay the 
action of the psyche; he referred to it as thermoteta psychiken, a ‘vital heat’. Like the ether in the 
heavens, pneuma is omnipresent. It accounts for the psyche of living organisms, and the ‘sort of 
life’ in non-living things.”? 

Additionally, there are elements of panpsychism in Native American, Hindu, and Buddhist 
thought. For the Native Americans, their panpsychism is linked to their reverence for nature. 
While the beliefs found amongst the various tribes is of course diverse, all of them hold a deep 


respect that is linked to their understanding that “natural objects were, like us, sentient and alive 
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in some very real sense.”!° For example, John Lame Deer understood the “aliveness” of things in 
the natural world to mean that “they share in the same consciousness that we human beings 


11 The spirits within all these individual natural entities, humans included, were seen as 


enjoy. 
“offshoots or manifestations of a larger Spirit of the cosmos,” Wankan Tanka. It was this idea of 
shared spirit which shielded Native Americans from ideas of human exceptionalism. Instead, 
humans were related, “in an almost familial way, with all things.” !” 

Within Hinduism there was a very similar view. While Hinduism evolved out of a similar 
type of animism into a dominant trinity of Gods, namely Brahman, Vishnu and Shiva, some 
schools developed a type of monotheism with Brahman being the ultimate unity. The human soul 
was considered to be a “splinter of the larger spirit of the universe,” and, as with the Native 
Americans, “all objects were likewise understood to participate in the cosmic spirit.”!? Within 
Buddhism, while panpsychism does not seem to be found in its original teachings, there do seem 
to be varieties that developed as it spread to China and Japan, and blended with the indigenous 
ideas of these locales, that contained panpsychist elements. These schools reflected on the 
potential “Buddha-nature” within animals, plants, and non-living things. 

In Europe, panpsychist ideas continued to be entertained throughout the Hellenistic period— 
particularly Epicurious and the stoic philosophers, and panpsychists elements can also be found 
amongst philosophers in the renaissance period. '* However of more lasting influence within the 


contemporary conversation are the developments in continental philosophy—particularly in 


Spinoza and Leibniz. Spinoza developed a “radical monism in which the one real substance was 
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God or Nature,” and declared that the mental (thought) and the physical (extension) were the 
only knowable attributes of the one reality.!> And, “since every object is part of God/Nature, 
every object must embody all its attributes” especially thought and extension. Thus everything, 
like us, has mind—nothing is mindless. Leibniz developed the concept of monads— “atom-like 
constituents of reality that possessed a number of mind-like characteristics.”!© Each monad is 
unique (a “living mirror...which represents the universe from its own view”’), embodies the 
qualities of perception and appetite, and is, most importantly, a unity.'7 Each material object is 
composed of monads, integrated by a dominant monad. Panpsychist thought continued to 
develop in Europe, particularly amongst German philosophers such as Schopenhauer, Goethe, 
Lotze, Haecke and Nietzche, and some Anglo-American philosophers like Henry More, 
Margaret Cavendish, Samuel Butler, and William James. 

In 20" century, panpsychism has developed perhaps most significantly within process 
thought. Associated most strongly with Alfred North Whitehead, but also taking significant 
influence from Leibniz, James, Peirce and Bergson, process thought developed distinctly 
panpsychist features. Bergson emphasized the importance of time and developed an idea “that 
physical processes are a particular case of automatic behaviors” and that “matter is ‘the lowest 
degree of mind.’”!® Samuel Alexander, also a supporter of process thought, claimed that there is 
nothing “dead or senseless in the universe.” !° Whitehead developed the “philosophy of organism 
that encompassed a nested hierarchy or parts and wholes, and also reflects mind-like qualities at 


all levels.””° His “actual occasions,” as he describes events in nature, include “memory, 
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anticipation, imagination, and thought.”?! However, it is worth noting here that Faber 
alternatively distinguishes Whitehead’s stance as “pansubjectivism,” in other words, not merely 
the “omnianimation,” but “the epistemological insistence on the unitexturality of reality,” which, 
by putting cognition as a “integral part of the structure of reality,” a “fully relational reality,” not 
only challenges but “deconstructs not only substantialism in the broader sense, but also the 
epistemology attaching to it.”?? Bertrand Russell’s own monism with its emphasis on events also 
blurred the lines between the material and the mental. Charles Hartshorne also developed 
panpsychist ideals within process thought. His critique of science emphasized the connection 
between individuals, mind, and sentience, and in his work Beyond Humanism he took on the task 
of proving the veracity of panpsychism. 

Most recently panpsychism has seen another revival in contemporary thinkers such as 
Thomas Nagel, David Chalmers, David Ray Griffin, DeQuincy, Clarke, Strawson, Skrbina, and 
others. These thinkers have put great effort to argue for panpsychism’s plausibility, even if, like 
Chalmers and Nagel, they may be reticent to claim it as their own position. Others may see a 
benefit in the concept but prefer an alternative terminology. Notably, David Ray Griffin prefers 
the term, “panexperientialism” over panpsychism since the word psyche suggests both a longer 
endurance and higher form of experience than would be applicable to the more “elementary units 
of nature.””> Their works will be elaborated in more detail below when I outline the varieties of 


panpsychism. But first, I will address what the appeal of panpsychism is in the first place. 
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The Case for Panpsychism 

There have been many books and essays written defending panpsychism. By and large, 
the underlying push is that, as an ontological position, even if it is not true, it is at least 
reasonable—at least as much, if not more so than its competitors. The least that most panpsychist 
thinkers seem to strive for is that this position would become a standard option offered alongside 
(or, better, in between) the standard black and white choices of materialism (physicalism) and 
dualism. 

Basile argues that there are three primary arguments that standout in defense of 
panpsychism. One is that it “provides a way of understanding what things are ‘in themselves.’ As 
opposed to what they are when considered from the standpoint of natural science.”*+ Two, 
panpsychism evades the shortcomings of dualism and materialism as concerns the mind-body 
relationship. And lastly, it is argued that panpsychism provides a much more cohesive 
explanation for how, within an evolutionary worldview, consciousness can be explained. In the 
case of the first argument, it is argued that science can only provide a limited explanation based 
on the fact that it limits itself to ‘quantitative determinations.” It ignores the “inner qualitative 
nature of the real existences on which these [abstract] possibilities depend.”*> Panpsychists, 
following Leibniz, argue that our only window into this inner qualitative nature is our experience 
of our own mind. We are justified in taking our own experience as a starting point, because we 
are presumably a part of nature and thus of the same ontological type as all other “constituents of 
reality.”° In the second argument, panpsychists see the philosophy as an attractive alternative to 


dualism or materialism. Dualism has a difficulty in delineating what exactly the relationship is 
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between body and mind. “Panpsychism,” Basile explains, “offers a much more plausible way of 
thinking of existing actualities as being equally parts of nature, for on that hypothesis our minds, 
and the entire environment are all constituted by subject-like centers of experience.””’ Thirdly, 
panpsychism offers certain advantages for understanding the development of consciousness 
within the evolutionary worldview. The question is, how can consciousness develop out of 
“insentient bits of matter?”** How does matter go from unliving to living, unconscious to 
conscious if some element of consciousness doesn’t exist at the level of a being’s constituents? 
Panpsychists argue that “evolutionary continuity implies ontological continuity.” In other words, 
matter and mind are understood as “instances of the same ontological kind.” There is a “genus of 
which mind and matter are both species. Panpsychism assumes that the higher genus is 
“experience.”?? 

Chalmers argues for panpsychism as a Hegelian synthesis of the physicalist thesis and its 
antithesis, dualism. As he said, panpsychism as a view, “captures the virtues of both views and 
the vices of neither.”>° What are the weaknesses of panpsychism’s two alternatives? In the case 
of materialism, it is refuted by the “conceivability argument.” This is essentially the argument 
that it is conceivable that a creature “microphysically identical to us” exists but without 
consciousness. If this is conceivable, then it is metaphysically possible. And if it is 
metaphysically possible then materialism is false.*! In the case of dualism it is refuted by the 
“causal argument.” This argument essentially holds that, “Phenomenal properties are causally 


relevant to physical events” and “‘every caused physical event has a full causal explanation in 
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physical terms.” And if “every caused physical event has a full causal explanation in physical 
terms, every property causally relevant to the physical is itself grounded in physical properties.” 
And “if phenomenal properties are grounded in physical properties,” then materialism is 
affirmed.** 

It is Chalmers view that panpsychism, and particularly constitutive Russellian 
panpsychism (we will clarify the varieties of panpsychism shortly) that avoids both of these 
arguments. To make this argument he distinguishes between narrow and broad physicalism in 
order to outline two forms of argument. In short, the conceivability argument only refutes narrow 
physicalism and the causal argument against dualism only establishes broad physicalism. 
Chalmers overall summary is this: 

The conceivability argument refutes narrow physicalism but is compatible with broad 

physicalism. The causal argument establishes broad physicalism but does not establish 

narrow physicalism. When these arguments are put together, they yield the Hegelian 
argument for the conjunction of broad physicalism with the denial of narrow physicalism. 

This is the ground occupied by constitutive Russellian panpsychism.** 

Strawson argues for panpsychism by asserting that matter is energy, that being is 
becoming, quality and mind, and that these four things are all the same thing. Committed to 
monism, he says he is “forced into panpsychism” when he is given the choice of either taking 
non-experientiality and experientialism to both be among the fundamental properties of reality or 
to suppose that “only experientiality is.”*4 


Nagel, while he does not identify as a panpsychist, advocates that it, “should be added to 


the current list of mutually incompatible and hopelessly unacceptable solutions to the mind-body 
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problem.”* In other words, while he is not necessarily convinced that it is true, it is at least as 
conceivable as its alternatives. He argues this on the basis of four premises. One is material 
composition—that “any living system is a complex material system.” Essentially, all you need 
is matter when breaking down anything to its smallest constituents. Two is nonreductionism— 
that “ordinary mental states like thought, feeling, emotion, sensation, or desire are not physical 
properties of any organism...and are not implied by physical properties alone.” Three, the 
premise of realism holds that the states just mentioned are “nevertheless...properties of the 
organism, since there is no soul, and they are not properties at all.”*’ Fourth is the premise of 
nonemergence, that “all properties of a complex system that are not relations between it and 
something else derive from the properties of its constituents and their effects on each other when 
so combined.” Emergence then is only epistemological—tt is only that an emergent feature of a 
system is only observable at a higher level, it exists as a property within the constituents of the 
system. Each of these premises can be soundly defended, and in doing so panpsychism can be 
argued. The premises can also be challenged. However, the point of Nagel’s chapter on 
panpsychism is not to uphold its supremacy, but only its equal footing. 

Opponents of panpsychism argue that it is “intuitively absurd to suggest that electrons, 
atoms, rocks, planets etc. have minds or any kind of consciousness. Our experience with 
everyday physical objects gives no hint that they might possess hidden psychological depths.”** 
However this is to miss the point. Panpsychists argue that the fundamental elements of the 


universe experience some level of subjectivity (not necessarily a mind like we experience). They 
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are not arguing that every entity composed of fundamental elements also has subjectivity. A 
more substantive counter argument is the combination problem—that panpsychists don’t have a 
mechanism by which microsubjectivities add up to larger macrosubjectivities—this problem was 
first articulated by William James. However, this is not an unsurmountable problem—especially 


if there is some admittance of emergence. 


Varieties of Panpsychism 
As a means of distinguishing types of panpsychism, Chalmers highlights the distinction between 
macroexperience and microexperience. Macroexperience is the type of experience had by 
“Macroscopic entities,” that is, entities like humans, and their experience is the instantiation of 
“macrophenomenal properties.” Microphysical entities, like quarks, according to the panpsychist 
assertion, have microexperience—the “type of experience had by microphysical entities” —and 
this experience is the instantiation of microphenomenal properties.*° 

With these types of experience defined we can distinguish two types of panpsychism. The 
first type of panpsychism, distinguished by Chalmers is “constitutive panpsychism,” which holds 
that ““macroexperience is grounded in microexperience.” In other words, what is experienced at 
the macro level occurs on the basis of what’s happening at the microlevel—microexperiences 
add “up to” to constitute macroexperience (how this occurs is a challenge of panpsychism— 
referred to as the combination problem). This is what Clayton has called “maximal 


panpsychism.”*? 
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The alternative to constitutive panpsychism is nonconstitutive panpsychism which still 
affirms both macroexperience and microexperience, but does not ground the former in the latter. 
Typically, a non-constitutive panpsychist could be characterized as an emergent panpsychist— 
"holding that macroexperience is strongly emergent from microexperience and/or from 
microphysics.”4! Clayton calls this “minimal panpsychism.”*? With emergent panpsychism one 
might hold that either there is some sort of “contingent law of nature” by which some 
microexperiences inevitably give rise to macroexperiences (in other words that there is still some 
type of constitutive connection), or they might hold that there is no constitutive connection 
whatsoever—holding only that a connection between microphysical and microphenomenal 
properties and between macrophysical properties and macrophenomenal properties exits without 
any constitutive connection.*? Chalmers further distinguishes between type-A and type-B 
varieties of panpsychism—type A holding that “there is an a priori entailment from 
microphenomenal truths to macrophenomenal truths.”’* Conversely, type-B hold that the 
entailment is a posteriori. 

For panpsychists such as Galen Strawson, the primacy of panpsychism is argued through 
a series of ontological premises. That “matter is energy,” that being is becoming, quality, and 
mind, and that “what is actual is what has an effect.” Being is thus consciousness. ** With these 
ontological premises, Strawson argues for several metaphysical theses—that “there are no 
absolute or radical qualitative discontinuities in nature,” that “there is no radical emergence,” 


that “the experiential...can’t emerge from the...nonexperiential.”*° Further, Strawson advocates 
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for stuff/kind monism. He affirms materialism/physicalism and there is experiential concrete 
reality.*” As such, he affirms not only that the claims of physics apply to everything concrete, but 
that many of those claims are true. However, what physics can’t do is “characterize the intrinsic 
nonstructural nature of concrete reality,” and this includes its “experiential-qualitative” nature.*® 
Experience means there is an experiencer, and to have experience entails that one knows one is 
having an experience.*? Human experience is related to neural activity.°° He doubts that there is 
any reason to believe that “anything nonexperiential exists.”>! And that “all physical stuff is 
fungible,” meaning that “any form of it can in principle be transformed into any other,” and all 
of the fungible physical stuff “can constitute (be) experientiality, experiential being.”>? For 
Strawson it is a matter of simplicity, following the rule of Occam’s razor, that the non- 
experiential doesn’t exist.>? And finally, rejecting the non-experiential, and side-stepping the 
combination problem (the primary argument against panpsychism) he affirms that everything is 
experiential and not only that panpsychism is true but that it should be favored “over all other 
substantive theories of the fundamental nature of reality.”*+ 

Another variety of panpsychism is what Chalmers calls Russellian panpsychism. This is 
based on Russell’s insight that “physics reveals the relational structure of matter but not its 


intrinsic nature.” It tells us “what mass does” but not “what mass intrinsically is.”°> Instead the 


nature, or properties, are associated with “quiddities,” which are distinct from the “roles or 
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dispositions themselves.””»° It is not necessary to accept the existence of quiddities, however 
doing so helps to affirm substance and quality. In the view of Russellian panpsychism, there are 
quiddities and some of these quiddities (if not all of them) are phenomenal. This view has certain 
metaphysical advantages. As Chalmers specifies, it provides answers to the questions “what is 
the place of phenomenal properties in nature and what are the intrinsic properties underlying 
physical structure?” In contrast, non-Russellian panpsychism, another variety, holds that there 
are ““microphenomenal properties,” perhaps many, “that do not play microphysical roles,” that 
are distinct from networks of microphysical properties.’ 

However, even within constitutive Russellian panpsychism you find diversity. For 
example, the version proposed by Berit Brogaard varies from that of Chalmers. Brogaard centers 
his version on constitutive panpsychism on the idea of mentons. These are analogous to what 
physicists call gravitons— “hypothetical tiny, massless elementary particles that emanate 
gravitational fields.”>* Like gravitons consciousness can also be viewed as a “field-like 
phenomena composed of elementary particles.” Viewing consciousness as a field (rather than a 
building block model) has advantages in Brogaard’s view. For example, it seems like this has 
certain advantages in understanding information. And it seems that a field model of 
consciousness makes more sense in light of what is known about the neural functions of the 
brain. Furthermore, the theory seems to handle to challenges of the combination problem 
gracefully. 

Rosenberg offers another panpsychist ontology rooted in his Theory of Natural 


Individuals. For him the larger ontological question is not regarding combination but cause and 
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effect. There must be some principle that causes some things at the microlevel to combine and 
not others. Otherwise, reality would just be a homogenous mass of combined particles. He uses 
the analogy of two different paintings. One painting allows the painter to paint dots of paint 
anywhere and everywhere all over the canvas. Wherever the artist places his brush the colors 
remain. However, the second painting seems to have restrictions. Some colors are allowed to 
combine, others are not allowed and so fall off the canvas onto the floor. As strange as this 
sounds, it seems to be closer to the reality we live in. To explain this, Rosenberg formulates the 
Theory of Causal Significance (TCS). The ontological framework of this theory consists of 
effective properties, “properties that intrinsically/inherently contribute to constraints on a causal 
nexus”, and receptive properties, “connective properties that intrinsically/inherently bind to 
effective properties, creating a causal nexus.”°? These properties are fundamentally related to 
each other through what he calls binding, “‘a primitive metaphysical relation in which one 
property becomes part of the completed essence of another property.” And binding occurs 
according to causal laws, “laws describing relationships of compatibility, incompatibility, and 
requirement between effective properties.” The causal nexus is “the experiencing of 
phenomenal properties.” Thus, “anywhere there is direct interaction between natural individuals, 
there we will find the occurrence of experiencing.” In this way Rosenberg accepts a form of 
Russellian monism and takes “much inspiration from Whitehead in its specific form.”°! 

Another ontology that operates with a panpsychist framework is cosmopsychism. In one 
sense it is a variety of panpsychism (it is offered as a variety of panpsychist ontology in 


Strawson’s volume), in another sense it is an alternative to it (the essay itself argues for it as an 
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alternative—Itay Shani’s essay also reflects this interesting dichotomy.) The “priority 
cosmopsychism” proposed by Nagasawa and Wager holds that “phenomenality is prevalent 
because the whole cosmos instantiates phenomenal or protophenomenal properties.”® In the 
proposal of priority cosmopsychism, “the consciousness of the cosmos is ontologically prior to 
the consciousness of ordinary individuals like us.”°* Cosmopsychism, situates itself in relation to 
both panpsychism and priority monism—the assertion that the whole is prior to its parts. Priority 
cosmopsychism is similar to priority monism in that as priority monism says that one basic 
concrete object exists, from which all other objects are derivative, priority cosmopsychism says 
that there is “one basic consciousness” from which all other phenomenal entities derive their 
phenomenality.® It situates itself parallel to panpsychism in that all phenomenality is derived 
from a more fundamental level—where panpsychism situates the fundamental base upon 
physical ultimates, priority cosmopsychism says that the phenomenality of the cosmos itself is 
more fundamental. 

Priority cosmopsychism enjoys many of the stronger aspects of panpsychism but avoids 
many of the difficulties. It maintains itself as an alternative to strong emergence, holding, like 
panpsychism that experiential cannot emerge from the non-experiential. One difficulty of 
panpsychism is the decomposition problem. In simple terms, panpsychism, like physicalism, 
rests on a presumption of fundamentalism—that ultimate reality rests on physical entities at the 
bottom level, which, in the case of panpsychism, “instantiate phenomenal properties.” However, 


there are reasons, both metaphysically and scientifically for doubting that fundamental 
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physical/phenomenal entities exist. Similarly, panpsychism faces the combination problem, 
which calls into question “how phenomenal or protophenomenal properties of microphysical 
entities could add up to the homogenous character of phenomenal experiences that we have.”°® 
Cosmopsychism avoids both problems in that phenomenological experience is derived from the 
“top” rather than the bottom. Of course, opponents of panpsychism hold that it faces its own 
problems—for instance the unfathomability of the cosmic consciousness and the theory’s 
estrangement from current science. However, this only puts it in the same boat as its 
alternatives—one accepts its strengths (as a “mutually incompatible and hopelessly unacceptable 


solutions to the mind-body problem” —to copy Nagel) at the cost of its weaknesses and makes a 


value judgment of its overall worth in comparison. 


Iqbal’s Panpsychism 

As mentioned in the introduction, Iqbal’s Reconstruction is not a systematic exhibition of 
a panpsychist metaphysical framework. He is not devoting entire chapters to working out every 
premise or consequence of his position, as the thinkers above have. In fact, he takes no great 
pains to label his own thought in this way (or at all). Rather it seems, like much of his 
philosophy, that he has something in mind and simply shares it with his readers—having perhaps 
come to his conclusions off the page. What is central is a world in flux, and our own experience 
as a real epistemological tool. However, while he never uses the word, in several short passages 
he proposes ideas that strongly demonstrate a panpsychist character. 

Like others drawn to panpsychism, Iqbal finds mind-body dualism “unsatisfactory.” To 


him it seems clear that both mind and body must somehow belong to the same system. The body, 
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he says, is a “system of events or acts.” And the soul, or self (khiidi), is a “system of 
experiences...and acts.”°® And, while this seems to “obliterate the distinction” between them, it 
actually brings them closer together. 

Ultimately, it appears that Iqbal affirms microphenomenal properties, while also holding 
a position that is cosmopsychist and emergentist at the same time. To start, Iqbal uses language 
that demonstrates clearly cosmopsychist characteristics: “I have conceived the Ultimate Reality 
as an Ego; and I must add now that from the Ultimate Ego only egos proceed. The creative 
energy of the Ultimate Ego, in whom deed and thought are identical, functions as ego-unities. 
The world, in all its details, from the mechanical movement of thought in the human ego, is the 
self-revelation of the “Great I am.”® If, as Nagasawa and Wager describe, cosmopsychism holds 
that there is “one basic consciousness” from which all other phenomenal properties derive, then 
for Iqbal the Ultimate Ego, by which he is referencing God, is that phenomenal Self which 
precedes the phenomenality of everything else. 

When looking at Iqbal’s version of panpsychism alongside Shani’s cosmopsychism, we 
find some differences. Shani says that within cosmopsychism,” The cosmos as a whole is the 
only ontological ultimate there is and that it is conscious.” He calls this cosmic consciousness 
“the absolute.” ”° There is certainly a distinction here from what Iqbal calls the Ultimate Ego. 
Shani identifies this ultimate with the cosmos itself, whereas for Iqbal the cosmos exists as a self 
(khidi) within the Ultimate Self that transcends it—he identifies God as the Absolute.’! Indeed, 


9972 


Iqbal refers to “God as the omnipsyche of the universe”’~ and as “the ultimate ground of all 
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experience”’’? However, since Iqbal does not see the universe as “a confronting other to God,””* 


rather he sees it as expression of God’s custom, God’s habit—analogous in relation to God as the 
body is to the soul, it is possible to understand Iqbal’s concept of mind as cosmopsychist, just 
one that situates the absolute a step higher in the metaphysical hierarchy. Ultimately this is a 
form of panentheism. The nature of the relationship between the world and God will be 
elaborated in more detail next chapter. 

Abdul Khaliq also points out some similarities between Iqbal and Leibniz on this point. 
As Khaliq clarifies, Leibniz, “also conceived the universe as an [sic] hierarchy, and ascending 
order of spirit—or force-atoms which are variously named by him; ‘metaphysical points’ 
‘substantial forms’ or ‘monads.’””> Both Iqbal and Leibniz see evolution as something “private 
and internal to monads.” That, the “development of each monad into new and newer states is in 
the last analysis, a sort of self-revelation, pure and simple, not determined from without.””° 
Iqbal’s parallels with Leibniz further establish a connection between Iqbal’s thought and priority 
cosmopsychism in their essentially monistic understanding of the cosmos. 

Another feature of Shani’s cosmopsychism is its commitment to priority monism, which 
is, he explains, “the view that the cosmos as a whole, is prior to its parts in the sense that every 
proper part of the cosmos depends on the whole, asymmetrically. On this view, the one is the 
ground of all things, all concrete entities, while the many exist in it, and through it, as 
‘moments.’””” It is clear that Iqbal’s cosmopsychism is more clearly connected to this than to the 


existence monism proposed by other thinkers—Iqbal’s cosmopsychism contains “a plurality of 
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”78 namely ego entities. As he said, it is “from the Ultimate Ego” only that 


concrete particulars, 
“egos proceed.”’”? Iqbal sees every atom as a self (khiidi). Indeed, the degree to which it can be 
conceived as concrete entity is dependent on its degree of “egohood.” Thus, the Ultimate Self 
precedes all other ego entities. 

Iqbal’s cosmopsychism finds more parallels with Shani’s. For example, Shani’s lateral 
duality principle, “according to which the absolute exemplifies a dual nature: it has a concealed 
(or enfolded, or implicit) side to its being, as well as a revealed (or unfolded, or explicit) side; the 
former is an intrinsic dynamic domain of creative activity, while the latter is identified as the 
outer, observable expression of that activity.”®° This finds a parallel in Iqbal’s concept of the 
efficient and appreciative self—the efficient self being, “the practical self of daily life in its 
dealing with the external orders of things which determine our passing states of consciousness 
and stamp on these states their own spatial feature of mutual isolation.”*! The appreciative self is 
the “inner centre of experience,” in which all experiences exist “as a unity.”®* The Ultimate Self 
also has these aspects, one which exists in pure duration, and another which exists in serial time. 
Creation for the Ultimate is “a single indivisible act,” which when observed “from the outside” is 
a “a process lasting through thousands of years.”*? The world, exists as an act of the Ultimate 
Self, which at its essence is not observable, is concealed. What is observable, is what is 
interpreted as “space, time, and matter.” It is an “‘act which thought breaks up into a plurality of 


mutually exclusive things.”** Just as our own personality is “series of acts, mutually referring to 
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one another, and held together by the unity of a directive purpose.”* This same aspect of Iqbal’s 
thought finds further parallel with Shani’s notion that the “absolute can be likened to a vast 
fluctuating, ocean (or field).” One that has both a concealed and revealed side—the revealed side 
being physical nature and the concealed side “presumed...to be an intrinsically sentient medium, 
a vast ocean of consciousness.”’** This certainly finds parallel in the aspect of Iqbal’s thought just 
described. 

We find further similarities between Iqbal’s thought and Shani’s cosmopsychism in the 
relationship between the consciousness of the Ultimate Self and that of selves (khiidi) within the 
world. Shani describes the character of cosmic consciousness in its relationship with 
consciousness of individual creatures as mirroring “the Vedic notion of pure consciousness in 
that...it serves as a deeper layer of consciousness grounding the particular streams of 
consciousness of individual creatures.”°’ This finds an obvious a similarity with Iqbal who, as 
just quoted above, understands the Ultimate Self as the ground of all experience from whom all 
selves proceed. Further, Shani’s assumption, that “individual entities...are dynamic constructions 
within the absolute,”’®* is also similar to Iqbal who sees the Ultimate Self as revealing “countless 
varieties of living forms”, each manifesting “concrete individuality,” revealing “the infinite 
wealth of His Being.”*? These individuals, in Shani’s thought, are related to the absolute in the 
same way that “local disturbances” upon the water are related to the ocean as whole. Shani 
elaborates his metaphor, “We can think of local disturbances coursing the ocean as currents, 


waves, streams, eddies, bubbles, ripples, and the like, and we can imagine that some of these 
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interfere to become vortices (an alternative metaphor is that of soliton) of enduring stability, the 
latter corresponding to the persistent systems and objects of our ontology.””° Similarly, Iqbal 
sees the world full of the “multiplicity of duration”’—broken up into an “infinity of instants”—all 
held together within the “unity of a self—an all embracing concrete self—the ultimate source of 
all individual life and thought.’””?! 

On the question of the subjectivity of micro and macro subjects, we find more similarities 
between Iqbal and Shani. Both affirm microsubjective entities—once again, every atom is a self 
(khiidi), Iqbal says. And out of this ocean of selves, colonies of selves form. And from among 
these colonies of selves, selves of higher order emerge.”” Shani refers everything other than the 
absolute as relatives. Out of an ocean of microlevel relatives, vortices emerge while still rooted 
in the absolute, in the same way that a funnel cloud is a distinct form while still being a part of 
the storm. Yet clearly, some of these colonies of selves, these vortices, develop a higher-level 
subjectivity (such as plants and animals), while some don’t (such as tables, rocks, and wax 
statues). According to Shani, this distinction is due to differences between the forming of 
esonetic systems, “a compound whole whose micro-constituents are interrelated in such a 
manner that the system is not only cohesive in respect of its outward revealed form but also 
unified in respect of its concealed experiential domain,” and exonetic systems, “a compound 
whole whose micro-constituents are interrelated in such a manner that the system is woven 
together only on the outside.”’* For Iqbal, there is some degree of internal coordination within 
matter. Selves “of a higher order” emerge “when their association and interaction reach a certain 


degree of coordination. This seems similar to what Shani is calling esonetic systems. However, 
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there is some difference between their concepts. For Iqbal, all matter contains the potential for 
attaining higher degrees of subjectivity—it is the Ultimate Self which “impregnates” matter with 


sentience and “makes the emergent emerge”* 


—whereas Shani’s exonetic systems don’t seem to 
contain this potential. However, the distinction would depend on where the potential sits. It 
seems unlikely that Iqbal would see tables, rocks and wax statues as containing the potential to 
evolve the “creative synthesis we call life and mind.” Perhaps what he means is that the micro 
entities within these exonetic systems (borrowing Shani’s term), i.e., the atoms and molecules, 
possess this potential which could be actualized in another system. 

What is also clear in passages just quoted is that, in addition to affirming a cosmopsychist 
ontology, Iqbal also holds emergentist view of consciousness. Higher levels of consciousness are 
not reducible to their components, “the emergent, as the advocates of Emergent Evolution teach 
us, is an unforeseeable and novel fact on its own plane of being, and cannot be explained 
mechanistically.”°> There is a degree to which the mental is dominated by the physical, initially, 
and then the mental “grows in power” and “tends to dominate the physical and may eventually 
rise to a position of complete independence.” He is panprotopyschic, to use Chalmers’ term, in 
that he sees that there is no “such thing as a purely physical level [of existence] in the sense of 
possessing a materiality, elementally incapable of evolving the creative synthesis we call life and 
mind, and needing the transcendental deity to impregnate it with the sentient and the mental.” It 
is the Ultimate Self, which is “immanent in nature” that “makes the emergent emerge.”° So 
there is potential for mind in all matter, but not necessarily sentience and mental life. Yet, as has 


already been quoted, “Every atom of Divine energy, however low in the scale of existence, is an 
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ego.” °” And a self (khidi), in its nature, Iqbal says, “‘is such that, in spite of its capacity to 
respond to other egos, it is self-centered and possesses a private circuit of individuality excluding 
all egos other than itself.”°® And the degree of its egohood depends on its level of consciousness. 
As Iqbal says, “Only that is, strictly speaking, real which is directly conscious of its own reality. 
The degree of reality varies with the degree of the feeling of egohood.’”” So, clearly there are 
different levels of egohood, and the self-centered consciousness is not the same for the atom as it 
is for the human being, but it does exist for both. In Chalmers words, as a self (khiidz), there is 
something that it is like to be an atom, just as there is something that it is like to be a human. 
Both have self-centered consciousness, though this consciousness may be different in kind. So, 
when he is speaking of the potential for mind that exists in all matter, he must be referring to 
higher forms of macrophenomenality. Microphenomenality already exists in all entities. The 
potential for macrophenomenality exists in all entities. So, Iqbal is a panpsychist when it comes 
to micro entities but emergentist when it comes to higher level macrophenomenal entities. 
Iqbal’s position seems more akin to what Achim Stephan calls “non-compositional 
panpsychism”!° or “panpsychist emergentism,” which holds that some levels of mentality of are 
irreducibly emergent, but still affirms lower-level phenomenality. This seems to correspond to 
Chalmer’s non-constitutional and Clayton’s minimal panpsychism mentioned above. After 
acknowledging that compositional panpsychism results in theoretical difficulties, such as the 
combination problem, Stephan elaborates non-compositional panpsychism as an alternative, 
Another strand of panpsychism, so-called noncompositional panpsychism, accepts this 


result explicitly. Although it thereby becomes an emergentist position, it insists on a 
‘decisive’ difference between classical (physicSalist) emergentism and panpsychist 
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emergentism. Even if, according to noncompositional panpsychism, higher-level mental 
properties are irreducible and hence strongly emergent, they are not, as Briintrup has it, as 
“superstrongly” emergent as classical emergentism must presume. The reason is that 
superstrong emergence is “inter-attribute emergence,” whereas all other forms of 
emergence are only “intra-attribute emergence”... In contrast to superstrong 
emergentism, panpsychist emergentism need not assume the appearance of something 
absolutely new in its metaphysical nature. Higher-level mentality, though irreducible, is 
thought to emerge from arrangements of particles that are endowed with lower-level 
mentality. !°! 
Critics of panpsychism, such as Clayton, would argue that such a “robustly metaphysical” 
position “cuts it off from the evidential considerations that science could otherwise provide,” and 
adds a level of “incommensurability with its major competitors.” !°? Others, like Stephan, find 
this form of emergence to be superior to compositional panpsychism, while still finding it “too 
costly” to introduce mental properties at the microlevel. However, advocates like William Seager 
see many benefits this position, stating that panpsychist emergentism, “preserves the demand for 
a hierarchy of natural levels, each both ontologically and epistemologically dependent on lower 
levels.” He adds that, “Emergent panpsychism avoids appeal to radical emergence and this virtue 
is made possible by the characteristic panpsychist assignment of micro-experiential aspects to the 
physically fundamental entities which form the base of the world.” !™ Indeed, even though 
Iqbal’s cosmopsychism, which holds that the consciousness of the Ultimate Self is prior to that at 
lower levels and plays a role in causing emergent levels of consciousness to emerge, the addition 
of subjectivity at the microlevel does add a satisfying metaphysical uniformity. And ultimately, 


and this is perhaps necessary in Iqbal’s system in which entities are only real to the degree of 


their subjectivity. Entities get their reality through their participation in the Ultimate Self. So, to 
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deny that, for example, atoms have subjectivity in Iqbal’s thought, would be to say that they are 
not real—a problematic position. 

As mentioned above, for panpsychists, a cosmopsychist account like Iqbal’s is hard to 
swallow—particularly because the inconceivable and unscientific nature of a cosmic 
consciousness. However, Iqbal, while wishing to maintain compatibility with science, is not 
concerned with avoiding metaphysical speculations. He already believes in God. And his project 
operates with that premise in place. Rather he is concerned with the relationship between God, 
the world, and humankind. In this, cosmopsychism has a lot to offer. 

This is all part of Iqbal’s theological project which aims, in keeping with Islamic 
theology, to maintain for man the special position of God’s vicegerent in the world, while 
keeping up to date with modern science. Man is the epitome of egohood and is therefore the most 
real entity in the created world, occupying a “genuine place in the heart of Divine creative 
energy.”! In the scale of real things, the human being is so real that he can “participate in the 
creative life of his maker.” He is “endowed with the power to imagine a better world,” and can 
“mold what is into what ought to be.” His self (khiidi), “aspires, in the interests of an increasingly 
unique and comprehensive individuality, to exploit all the various environments on which he 
may be called to operate on during the course of his endless career.” !°> Whether or not 
microentities experience subjectivity changes nothing. 

At any rate Iqbal’s cosmopsychism is helpful for his emergentist panpsychism. What 
Clayton says regarding panentheism (also an appropriate label for Iqbal, as will be argued in the 
next chapter) can certainly be said of Iqbal’s cosmopsychism, which places the ontological 


ultimate, the absolute, in the divine consciousness: 
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Panentheism is helpful to the emergentist panpsychist, however. Even a minimal (panen) 
theism affirms divine creative intent and a continuing lure toward a telos that is consistent 
with the divine nature. Since the divine nature is or includes mentality, one would expect 
that the telos is or includes mentality as well. That created mentality may not be 
instantiated at the time of the big bang; it may be the product of a universe continually 
lured toward the divine nature. The result is consistent with what we know about cosmic 
evolution: the mathematical laws of astrophysics that seem to reflect the constancy of 

God; the self-organizing patterns of biochemistry; the emergence of awareness and goal- 

oriented behavior at the dawn of the biosphere; and the gradual development of the 

capacity to know and worship God. Gradualist panentheistic panpsychism becomes the 
affirmation that God lures creation from “potentially aware” to “actually aware” in ways 
that preserve both the transcendence and immanence of God. !% 
How accurately Iqbal’s conception of God can be labelled panentheism will be dealt with in the 
next chapter, but, assuming for now that it does, that his cosmopsychism is a benefit to his 
panpsychist emergentism is clear. 

Adding all the pieces together, we can say that what Iqbal offers is a cosmo-panpsychist 
emergentism. The psyche of the Ultimate Self is prior to all other psyches. However, the psyche 
that flows from the Ultimate Self touches everything, including microentities such as atoms. The 
subjectivity experienced by larger macrophenomenal entities, like humans, is an emergent 
property, one which the Ultimate Self “impregnates matter” with—panpsychist entities which 
contain within themselves the potential for macroconciousness. His position thus accepts many 
of the benefits of each of these positions. It perhaps doubly avoids the challenge facing strong 
emergence—how the non-phenomenal can become phenomenal. In Iqbal’s conception, it exists 
both at the fundamental level, and at the “top.” Thus, it provides an ontological uniformity 
linking the top level to the bottom level. And yet, Iqbal’s acceptance of emergence helps to 
overcome one of the major challenges facing panpsychism, namely the combination problem. 


Having the Ultimate Self at the top, which bestows macrophenomenality as an emergent 


property, helps to answer the combination problem. 
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Conclusion 

That panpsychism finds in precedence traditions stretching as far back as some of the 
early Greek philosophical traditions can perhaps offer it some credence as Iqbal offers it as 
possible route for Islamic philosophers to explore as it develops now and into the future. It is not 
merely some novel modern concept that might be viewed with suspicion by the more 
traditionally minded—for whom older is better. Indeed, as was pointed out, there is even 
precedence within the Greek tradition that has already had such a strong influence on Islamic 
thought, not to mention within other religious traditions—which might provide opportunity for 
comparative study. With this in mind, Muslim thinkers can comfortably explore the potential 
advantages of panpsychist thought and to contemplate how it overcomes many of the challenges 
to both dualism and physicalism. 

Acknowledging these advantages, Muslim philosophers can utilize Iqbal’s cosmo- 
panpsychist emergentism as a valuable starting point for understanding the place of experience in 
the metaphysics of flow. They can look at the theoretical advantages of each of these elements of 
Iqbal’s panpsychism—looking to the more systematic justifications articulated by contemporary 
panpsychist philosophers to strengthen his position. They can explore experience as an 
ontological foundation. In doing so they can formulate a philosophy of mind/consciousness that 
meets the challenges of the modern period while holding true to a decidedly Islamic worldview. 

This is crucial in our attempt to construct a philosophy rooted in experience, especially if 
one’s own experiences have drawn them to a particular religious tradition—in this case Islam. 
Panpsychist thought provides a systematic language with which we can articulate how it is our 


self-conscious experience proceeds from the Ultimate Self—that our reality is real by its 
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participation in the Ultimate Self. Of course, secular panpsychists will disagree here. But for 
those who are already theists, it provides a point of connection to the Divine. And Iqbal helps to 
facilitate the process of articulating this point of connection within an Islamic context. In doing 
so, we find a means of articulating what our own religious experience is—the feeling of 
transcendence in which our own subjectivity seems to expand into an experience of unity. And 
yet, that one’s experience of self proceeds from the Ultimate Self raises a question: what exactly 


is the nature of God’s relationship with the world? This will be explored in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 3 


Panentheism and Iqbal 


In this chapter I will look at the issues with the classical theistic worldview both from the 
perspective of Iqbal, the modern western philosophical tradition, and contemporary science. I 
will then look at the ways in which philosophers seek to solve these issues by putting forth a 
panentheistic conception of God. Then, I will look at Iqbal’s conception of God and position it 
within the broader spectrum of panentheistic thought. Once I delineate what kind of panentheism 
Iqbal puts forth, I will assess his greater contribution—elaborating on how Iqbal helps to move 


the conversation forward, particularly in the Islamic context. 


The Modern Challenge: Issues Raised Against Classical Theism 

In chapter two, I described Iqbal’s issues with classical theism. Particularly, Iqbal took issue with 
any conception of God that was too Platonic, too stationary. He credited Platonism with the 
decay of Islamic civilization and culture. Greek thought in general was “too abstract, too 
speculative, not inducing man to fruitful work.”! Additionally, the concept of God and His 
relationship to the world derived from the Aristotelian tradition (which had a prolific influence 
on many of the Islamic tradition’s most influential philosophers) did not line up with God as 
described in Islamic sources. As Schimmel explains, “the Aristotelian concept of eternity of the 


world was exactly opposed to the Islamic belief in creatio ex nihilo, as opposed as the static 
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prima causa or the immovable mover of philosophy was to the dynamic and ever-active God of 
the Quran, who is creating a world in flux. 

Iqbal’s aversion to the classical tradition is validated by the challenges posed against 
classical theism in modern thought. Clayton has demonstrated the significant modifications that 
have had to be made to metaphysics as an enterprise beginning with the failure of Descartes to 
prove God’s existence from the cogito, Leibniz’s inability to effectively articulate a perfect 
being, and Kant’s reduction of the highest metaphysical ideas (including God) to regulative 
theories.” 

As Clayton explains in detail throughout his book, The Problem of God in Modern 
thought, the development of modern philosophy and theology centered skepticism—especially in 
regard to metaphysical issues. “God language” collapsed with the scholastic tradition, and 


99 66. 99 66. 


vacuous,” “unfalsifiable,” and 


99 66. 


metaphysics has been written off as “meaningless,” “untestable, 
therefore unscientific.? 

However, metaphysics does not necessarily need to be discarded, rather rethought—with 
new ways of assessing the success or failure of a particular metaphysical system. Metaphysics is 
concerned with timeless truths. This leads to multiple competing systems, and, while some 
pluralism is healthy, a completely relativistic pluralism (every theory is just as good as every 
other) is not satisfying. Philosophical theology, in the modern period therefore consists of 
constructing “models of God” to help “organize and guide” reflection on God, and to help move 


from “predominately nonconceptual language (mystical experience or poetic images of the 


divine) toward—if never in fact to—a completed metaphysical system.’ 


2 Clayton, Problem of God, xii. 
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As Kant points out, the human tendency is to seek unity—God being the pinnacle 
example of this. And, as Clayton elaborates, 

Metaphysics designates a multifaceted intellectual endeavor that is characterized by the 

striving for unity. Many of its nontheistic concepts (essence, identity, possibility, being 

itself) seek to establish such broader connections, and many of its theories specify the 
precise nature of the unity (e.g., monisms from materialism to pantheism). Indeed, we 
might even define metaphysics as the attempt to express connections that represent the 
implied end points of rational reflection in other fields. Like the idea of God, then, 
metaphysical proposals formulate the regulative ideals of unified human knowledge—at 
least this, and...perhaps more.* 

This of course led to Kant’s own limit case dualism—between our pursuit of unity and reality, 

which doesn’t hold. 

However, what is helpful is the distinction between regulative and constitutive ideals— 
and the gradations between them. This offers a new goal for metaphysics. Transcendent 
arguments will no longer hold the central position in metaphysical discourse. Kant holds that 
metaphysics will, following his critique, hold only a regulative status. And what metaphysicians 
must aim to do is create unifying language, to show that the notions found therein are somehow 
“intrinsic to our quest for knowledge,’”® and that metaphysical concepts (such as God), are 
rational and can garner rational consensus. Ultimately, the goal would be to look at various ideas 
and see if they can be lifted to a constitutive status. In this way, it is still possible to avoid 
complete relativism—through debate between positions, “one is in the end in a somewhat better 
position to make a rational decision between at least some theological positions.”’ Metaphysical 
questions may then seek to see if a particular God-language can take us beyond subjective, 


beyond God as a human experience, and instead to see if a new theory can be formulated that can 


sublate everything else. This might not be possible in the long run. However, what can be done 
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is, as Clayton asserts, is to examine metaphysical concepts—like infinity and perfection—to see 
how they might be useful in other disciplines such as theology. 

Thus, in looking at modern thinkers (such as Descartes, Leibniz, Spinoza, and Kant), 
what must be done is to look at the metaphysics that can be constructed from their thought, and 
the theology (or theologies) that can be developed out of them. What is important, as Clayton 
points out in revisiting Descartes, is not the indubitability of the foundationalist premises that are 
posed, but rather the explanatory power of the metaphysical system in general. Through doing 
this, theologians can see what works within the metaphysical thought of modern thinkers and 
what doesn’t, and, by eliminating what doesn’t work, construct theological systems out of what 
does work, such as panentheism, as we will see later. 

For example, Clayton has shown, through his very systematic reassessment of Descartes, 
that much of his thought (thought admittedly not all of it) can still be useful to the theological 


”8 in his 


enterprise. So, while he has, “cleaned out the lumber room of scholastic thought, 
scientific writings, such as “the dismissal of final causes, of occult qualities, of substantial forms, 
and real qualities, and of complicated categories and taxonomies in general.”° He did not 
dispense with theology. He did want to “replace what he took to be a convoluted and 
constraining theological foundation with one that was more accessible to the natural light of 
reason and more conducive to independent physical research.” !° While Descartes’ proofs of God 
fail, the epistemological and metaphysical systems he builds around the cogito (and its 


subsequent knowledge of God) has some coherence. So, while Descartes proofs fail, if one can 


construct a metaphysical system—a pluralistic, regulative theology—then Descartes work takes 


8 Clayton, Problem of God, 64. 
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on new value. For example, the foundational role of essential infinita in Descartes work can be 
defended through its coherence. Thus, any contemporary conception of God may do well to 
factor this in. 

The conception of the infinite has maintained a central role in the modern period—being 
the central concept in Descartes’s thought. However, as Clayton points out, “traditional 
philosophical theology required both [ infinity and perfection] be predicated of God and that they 
be linked, such that divine infinity implied divine perfection (i.e., moral perfection or absolute 
goodness).”!! And yet, in contrast to the concept of the infinite, perfection has faced more 
formidable difficulties in the modern period. 

According to Clayton the difficulties surrounding a theology rooted in perfection are 
embodied in the work of Leibniz, who reached “the limits of a metaphysics of perfection.” To 
Leibniz, the conception of God should be built around the bases of infinity and perfection. These 
two concepts are, for Leibniz, related to one another. However, and this is his mistake, says 
Clayton, “Leibniz comes to focus too exclusively on the theory of perfection...the absolute 
primacy and otherness of the infinite becomes obscured in the undergrowth of details growing 
out of his philosophy of perfection and his mathematics of infinitesimals.”!* His system faces 
problems—the most serious of which come out of Leibniz’s atomism. As Claytons explains, 
“Leibniz’s effort to show the possibility of a most perfect being, and his inclination towards 
atomism in general, led him astray into an atomistic theory of perfection that raises 
insurmountable problems for perfect-being theology.”!? For example, atomism leaves open the 


question of which criteria is to be used in determining “which simple qualities should be added 
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to the list of simple perfections and thus become attributes of God.” !* This leaves one prone to 
the projection critique—in which God “is merely a human monad writ large, a random 
compilation of the qualities that humans value. Does one not, finally, lose all chance of 
conceptualizing the unity of perfections in this single being? There appears to be no way to 


conceive the unity of God as long as the starting point remains a set of otherwise unrelated 


properties.”!> 


Finally, the limit notions introduced by Kant indicate a limit to what we can come to 
know through metaphysics. However, this need not be the end of God-talk. On the contrary, 
Clayton says, 


these conclusions...can give rise to a constructive program of theological reflection. We 
can ask what proposals about the nature of God are consistent with (and would help us 
understand) a transcendent ground of thought, and which proposals would be inconsistent 
with the existence of this ground and its role in the knowing process. Which concrete 
accounts of the unconditioned, if any, best express the ideals that regulate the pursuit of 
knowledge in general: the concept of God? The physical universe? the infinite? Post- 
Kantian philosophical theology in this guise allows for (partially) criticizable positions 
without the overly optimistic epistemic claims formerly made on their behalf. It would 
certainly be an interesting result, for example, to find that the very epistemic worries that 
are currently leading “postmodern” theologians to turn from metaphysics to neo- 
pragmatism and deconstruction in fact open new doors for a (pluralistic) reappropriation 
of the theistic tradition. !° 


In addition to the philosophical challenges facing classical theism in the modern period, 
contemporary science has added its own challenges—the methodological premises and empirical 


discoveries calling into question the very idea of Divine Action and any ontological claims that 
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ask for us to go beyond what is materially observable. Steven Hawking himself declared the 
death of philosophy.'” 

Science has, over the centuries, developed “the tools to overcome differences of opinion 
in a way that is not matched by any set of human disciplines.” !* Because of this, theologians 
would be remiss not to take the discoveries of science seriously, and to not address the 
challenges facing theism posed by the scientific worldview. As Clayton explains, the “most 
urgent” of these challenges have to do with “how to conceive of God’s relation to the world and 
how, if at all, to conceive of God’s agency in the world.”!? The challenge in this regard has to do 
with a change of mindset that has accompanied the development of the scientific worldview. 
Whereas it was quite normal in pre-modern times to perceive of God as “constantly involved in 
changing the outcome of natural processes in the world,” and where “natural laws” were seen as 
“merely summations of how human experience habitually turns out,””° the modern mind requires 
something different. Now, Clayton explains, “[i]t seems that the expectation of the regularity of 
nature, the belief that objects act according to predictable laws, went a long way toward making 
possible the scientific study of nature(and the concomitant implementation of technology.”*! To 
put it one way, scientific study would be almost pointless “if you did not have the expectation of 
discovering what causes the regularity and why the observed outcome occurs in precisely this 
way.”~? The idea that God can act in the world at any point, or change the laws of nature, throws 


a wrench in the whole endeavor—leaving science unable to move forward. In addition to this, 
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the problem of evil has posed a challenge to many theists in the west—because those who 
advocate for God’s constant activity in the world must answer for why he acts in day-to-day 
things, such as the workings of the natural world, but not to prevent disasters or travesties from 
occurring. 

It would be difficult to deny the success of naturalism in the realm of science. As 
Claytons explains, 


[S]omething has changed, and that is the explanatory success of natural science. Not until 
the seventeenth century did, we possess a body of theory that was able to explain most 
physical events in terms of natural laws, laws which, when combined with a clear 
statement of the initial conditions, allow for predictions of concrete future outcomes. 
Now it would be a matter of metaphysical prejudice to conclude from this development 
that it is impossible that a given event in the world could have anything other than a 
natural cause. Nonetheless, it remains a basic feature of the context in which we must do 
theology today that no other competitor is in the position to provide what the natural 
scientist can provide: a law-based framework for explaining events ranging from the 
development of galaxies through the chemical properties of sodium to the causes of brain 
disease. Again, the emergence of a predictive, nomological science unparalleled in its 
ability to explain and predict events in the world does not rule out the possibility of 
divine action in the world; to draw this conclusion would be to take a metaphysical leap 
that could never be justified on the basis of science’s success alone. But such success 
does establish an epistemic presumption in favour of natural explanations—a 
presumption, that is, on behalf of their superiority for providing us with knowledge of 
what occurs in the physical world.” 


This predictive ability, and explanatory success, is something unique to the contemporary 
theological discourse—and must be accounted for in any contemporary theologies. It is also 
crucial for anyone who wants to take science (and its future endeavors) seriously. 

Theologians, particularly those who want to avoid deism, need a conception of God that 
accounts for divine action while at the same time acknowledges the explanatory success of 
naturalism. Somethings are still easy enough to maintain. For example, that God created, and 


then continuously sustains, the world. Additionally, that God can influence the psychology of 
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conscious creatures (like humans) does not contradict a scientific worldview. However, any 
notion of God acting within the natural realm requires more work—particularly if one wants to 
avoid deism.”4 Less dauntingly, Clayton explains, the task is not “how to prove that God is active 
in the world at particular moments, but rather how to think this possibility in a manner that does 
not conflict with what we know of the world.””> And, further, theologians should do so in a way 
that does not open them up to falsification—for example, setting “a priori limits on what physics 
can establish,” or appealing to gaps in current scientific theories (the God of the Gaps.) For 
example, taking the findings of quantum mechanics into account could prove to incredibly useful 
for contemporary theologians. There is also room for divine action within the “chaotic parts of 
the macrophysical world.’””*° Thus, “a full doctrine of God requires an open world, one with 
causal spaces in which God could act. Moreover, these must be such that natural law is not 
suspended or broken every time God acts, which would make a mockery of the natural order. 
Finally, it must be the sort of openness that will not be closed up by advances in scientific 


knowledge.”?’ 


Panentheism 

However, recent decades have seen, “the reemergence into interdisciplinary discourse, 
especially that between theologians and scientists, the admittedly inelegant term ‘panentheism’ 
to represent what now needs to be emphasized in a contemporary, defensible understanding of 


the God-world relation.””* As a definition, Peacocke offers both those provided by the Oxford 
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Dictionary of the Christian church and that offered by Christian theologian John Cobb. 
Respectively these are, “the belief that the Being of God includes and penetrates the whole 
universe, so that every part of it exists in Him, but (against Pantheism) that His Being is more 
than, and is not exhausted by, the universe,” and, as a more detailed explanation: 

The doctrine that all is in God. It is distinguished from pantheism, which identifies God 

with the totality or as the unity of the totality, for it holds that God’s inclusion of the 

world does not exhaust the reality of God. Panentheism understands itself as a form of 

theism...what happens in the world contributes to the divine experience which in its unity 

transcends qualitatively and quantitatively the contribution of the world.*? 
The reemergence of panentheism has much to do with the challenges posed against the classical 
philosophical theism as described above. These challenges, “broadly...all point to the need to 
accentuate, in the light of contemporary knowledge of the world and of humanity, a much 
stronger sense than in the past of the immanence of God as in some sense ‘in’ the world— 
without...demeaning from or qualifying God’s ultimate transcendence, God’s ontological 
ultimate ‘otherness.’”*° Furthermore, science has painted an increasingly “dynamic picture of the 
world of entities, structures, and processes involved in continuous and incessant change and in 
process without ceasing.”*! This uncovered a need to formulate a theology that holds that “in a 
very strong sense God is the immanent creator creating in and through the processes of the 
natural order.”*? 

This view of God holds many philosophical benefits. As Clayton points out, within the 
limits of our epistemic knowledge, panentheism provides a metaphysical system which 


adequately provides an account of both God’s transcendence and immanence. It is a system 


which answers the challenges posed to theology in the modern period following Kant, avoids the 
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inadequacies of Spinoza’s pantheism, and provides an elaboration of the relationship between 
God as the ground of Being and beings, between the infinite and the finite.*? Additionally, as 
Clayton points out elsewhere, it is compatible with a shift that is observed in modern philosophy, 
“from the ‘thing’ based ontology of substance toward a living ontology of subjects.”’*4 In this 
endeavor, many advances were made within German philosophy (with which Iqbal was well 
acquainted). Philosophers such as Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, in modifying Spinoza’s 
unsuccessful attempt articulate “only one substance” by accepting some form of Kant’s 
“transcendental unity of apperception” move “in the direction of panentheism.”*> Further, the 
difficulties faced by concepts of “perfection-based irreducible pluralism” and “‘infinity-based 
ultimate unity” in philosophical theology find resolve in a conjunction of the two options—the 
“dipolar panentheism” of process thought.*° 

Additionally, panentheism sidesteps many of the challenges posed by the scientific 
worldview. The panentheistic analogy, that “the world is in some sense analogous to the body of 
God; God is analogous to the mind which indwells the body, though God is also more than the 
natural world taken as a whole,” offers the means of “conceiving divine actions that express 
divine intentions and agency without breaking natural law.”*” In this view there would be “no 
qualitative or ontological difference between the regularity of natural law conceived as 
expressing the regular or repetitive operation of divine agency and the intentionality of special 


divine actions.”** Indeed, this is the theological appeal of Whitehead’s process thought, and the 
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“ecological doctrine of God,” that most have labelled panentheism. He forges a “connection 
between scientific theory, philosophy, and the notion of God.”*? As Faber explains, “It was 
Whitehead’s ‘cosmology,’ his theory of the world as a whole, in which all empirical reality, be it 
scientific or subjective, was to be rationally and coherently interpreted and understood.”’*° In 
addition to this, panentheism in tandem with emergence (which, as was shown in the last chapter, 
Iqbal affirms) offers further advantages. God’s transcendence and the “growing power” of 
naturalism during the modern period left “no place for divine involvement in the world.’”’*! But, 
emergence provides a “viable means” for God to still remain “in” the world. As Clayton 
explains, “Emergence helps with models for thinking the relationship of world to God..., and it 
serves as a constant reminder of the radically different sorts of inclusion relations found in the 
natural world; panentheism provides a means for incorporating these inner-worldly relations into 
an explicitly theological model.’”*? 

Opponents of Panentheism, such as John W. Cooper—from the Christian tradition—find 
there to be theological problems with the position. For one, Cooper says, panentheism seems to 
directly contradict scripture. Perhaps Muslim theologians might argue the same—this can be 
examined more closely, but is beyond the scope of this paper. Others, like Gocke, as will be 
elaborated shortly, see the necessary relationship between the world and God as problematic 
(Cooper also holds this positions). However, this is also not an issue because, as we will also see 


shortly, there are panentheists who challenge the necessary co-dependence of the world and God. 
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Iqbal’s Conception of God 

If Iqbal seeks to direct Islamic thought away from both classical (Greek-influenced) 
theism and pantheism, then panentheism would seem like a reasonable framework. Indeed, 
Clayton identifies a spectrum running “from classical philosophical theism to pantheism” and 
which contains (aside ending points) features common to various iterations of panentheistic 
thought. And, while Iqbal never employs the term, there are several excerpts from his 
Reconstruction (and from some of his poetry) that fall within this continuum, sharing many of 
the “family resemblances” found between the “related theological programs,” and that suggest 
panentheism would be an appropriate label for his conception of God. 

To say panentheism understands the world to exist “in” God while understanding that 
what is meant by “in” varies widely from one panentheist to another. Neils Henrik Gregersen 
says, “There may be as many panentheisms as there are ways of qualifying the world’s being ‘in 
God.’ Michael W. Brierly quotes McDaniel as differentiating between “emanationist” and 
“relational” panentheism—the former holding “the cosmos as a direct expression of God’s own 
being, so that the cosmos creative action is at the same time the creative action of God,” while 
the latter, “allows the cosmos creative independence from God, so that humanity has its own 
creative power.”“° He also notes Peterson’s distinction between “strong” and “weak” 


panentheism, “where the weak version refers (only) to the presence of God in the cosmos and the 
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strong version involves some identity between them.’’*” In addition to these categorizations, 
Brierly identifies “eight facets of panentheist language” which can are commonly found amongst 
panentheistic writers, such as: “the cosmos as God’s body; language of ‘in and through’; the 
cosmos as sacrament; language of ‘inextricable intertwining”; the dependence of God on the 
cosmos; the intrinsic, positive value of the cosmos; possibility; and degree Christology.”4® 
Brierly’s facets, as Clayton points out, as with definitions provided by several other authors who 
are seeking to pin down a general or “generic” definition of panentheism, “reflect Christian 
theological context.”4? However, given theological similarities between Islam and Christianity, 
perhaps a Muslim theologians can still draw from these definitions where applicable, making 
adjustments where necessary, to construct an accurate picture of Iqbal’s own thought. 

There is much in Iqbal’s work that hints at panentheism. I say “hints” because, as 
mentioned, he never uses the term—Schimmel says the adjective Semitic is used to distinguish 
his conception of God from classical (Greek influenced) models—forging what Massignon 
called “une affinite spirituelle semitique””’ to Bergson in the process. However, this was also the 
case, says Brierley, with many of the chief exponents of panentheism (such as Macquatrie, 
Hartshorne, and Griffin)—that they used other terms to describe their theologies which were 
basically panentheistic. So how do we decide whether or not this label would be appropriate for 
Iqbal? One way will be to look at the distinguishing features of panentheism as summarized by 
its proponents and critics. 

One of the most basic features of panentheism is the assertion that the world is in God. 


> 


This is part of the panentheistic analogy, the “central metaphor,” as Clayton calls it: the word ‘in 
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which is “built into the very etymology” of the word panentheism (all-in-God). In this way, 
Robert Whitmore finds the term panentheism appropriate to describe Iqbal’s conception of God 
based on the relationship he draws between the finite and the infinite. Having explained the 
shape of Iqbal’s thought, when coming to the relationship between the infinite and the finite, 
Whitmore explains, “We have seen that for Iqbal the relation of finite to Infinite Ego is one in 
which ‘true infinite does not exclude the finite,’ but rather “embraces the finite without effacing 
its finitude,’ and in doing so ‘explains and justifies its being—which is to say that ‘the world in 
all its details...is the self-revelation of the ‘great I am.”°! It is clear in this, Whitmore holds, that 
a transcendent unity is implied. “In short,” he says, “Iqbal’s conception is not pantheism but 
panentheism, understanding by this latter ‘the doctrine that the world is not identical with God 
(pantheism), nor separate from God (deism), but in God (theism), who in His divine nature 
transcends it.”** This is confirmed by Iqbal’s position on the individual, which is always 
referenced as “plural’”—“neither in time nor eternity lost in God.”°? Because of this, Whitmore 
explains, “this doctrine cannot be pantheistic; because outside of God there is no individual, 
there is nothing, deism is meaningless. It is theistic to the degree that individuality connotes 
personality. It is panentheistic because according to it God as individual, while not other than the 
universe which is His physical being, is more than the sum of egos and sub-egos of which the 
universe is composed.” This distinction between the finite and the infinite makes it possible to 
speak of the cosmos as Gods body, while preserving the “ontological difference” between them, 


as Clayton has shown.°° 
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What the word panentheism seems to be emphasizing with this metaphor is a “radical 
immanence” of God in the world—to use a term from Clayton’s continuum.*° We see this 
emphasis in Brierley’s use of the Christian-centric word “sacrament” in his third facet—that the 
cosmos is a sacrament, defining a sacrament as “‘a physical thing ‘under,’ ‘in,’ or ‘through’ which 
God comes.”>’ This is of course very closely linked to Brierly’s fourth facet, a “language of 
Inextricable Intertwining” of God and the cosmos. As Brierley puts it, “If embodied things are 
the instruments or vehicles through which...God comes and can be expressed, if embodiment, 
that is to say, is an intrinsic feature of divinity, as Clayton’s panentheistic analogy suggests, then 
the two, God and the cosmos, while distinct from one another, cannot be separate.””*® In the 
panentheism of process thought, as Faber explains, that God is both immanent and transcendent 
is interpreted as “the essential relationality and mutual immanence of God and the world in an 
emphatic ecological engagement of processuality, relationality and temporality.’”°° In other 
words, “Whitehead’s dipolar panentheism seeks an interwoven relationship between God’s 
immanence and transcendence through which God and world process mutually enriching each 
other in processual oscillation, without God disappearing into the world or becoming knowable 
other than as ‘God in relation.’”®° 

While “sacrament,” used by Brierley, has clearly Christian connotations, we can certainly 
find similar language used by Iqbal. To determine whether or not Iqbal uses language that 


implies the cosmos as “a physical thing ‘under,’ ‘in’, or ‘through’ which God comes” and as 
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being “inextricably intertwined” with God, whether God is radically immanent in the world, it 
will be useful to first look at the nature of the universe in Iqbal’s understanding. 

First, the universe is purposeful. As Iqbal says, “In the first place, it is not the result of 
mere creative sport...It is a reality to be reckoned with.”®! To illustrate his point, Iqbal provides 
two quotes from the Quran: 

Cigale Lag Ga Vg So aN HI Lag 
“We have not created the heavens and the earth and whatever is between them in sport. We have 
not created them but for a serious end: but the greater part of them understands it not.” And: 
AS SST A etl 5 Sith aN 5 a GH gs pal 8 2a 

Sats Ve CLE La U8 Gyn Lg a pall GTR 28 58g gS le 5 HAAS Lal al G9 8 Gi 
“Verily in the creation of the Heavens and of the earth, and in the succession of the night and of 
the day, are signs for men of understanding, who, standing and sitting and reclining, bear God in 
mind and reflect on the creation of the Heavens and of the earth, and say: “Oh, our Lord! Thou 
has not created this in vain (3:190-91).”° In the discussion of teleology in the previous chapter, 
we saw that Iqbal did not hold this “purpose” or “end” to be prefixed. Rather it exists in the 
forward-looking aspect of consciousness. It is open possibility. 

In this position we do find similarities between Iqbal and Whitehead. Seeing the world 
through the lens of an “evolutive cosmology,” as Faber calls it.°? Whitehead calls this prehensive 
rather than teleological, prehension being “that particular concrete relation in which a subject 


constitutes itself from (physical) objects.” This evolution is an oscillation between the 
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dipolarity of “becoming (becoming a subject) and change (of location).”®° Any abstraction takes 


999 


place in the physical itself, all reality having “an irreducible element of ‘mentality’” inhering in 
it.©° The cosmos “arises” between the “basic nexus as chaos...and the basic nexus as the living 
sundering of every order.”®’ The evolution spoken of here is “in fact a development of structures 
of repetition of objects, that is forms, structures, and patterns that are born by event nexuses.”°® 
In this evolution, there is “no goal, no end state toward which it might be moving.”® Rather the 
goal is “the process itself.””° Since “the oscillation of between subject and object” is “mediated 
by novelty” this provides a place for God. As Faber explains, ““Whitehead’s understanding of 
novelty implies that the world cannot provide novelty for itself. Novelty represents to some 
extent a ‘Divine Locus’ in the world where God is absolute future.”’! As he says later, “God is 
that particular event whose defining characteristic is precisely that God is the locus of the 
uninvented new. God appears as the locus of the future insofar as the future has its place within 
God. And even more, Whitehead ‘defines’ God as the quintessence of uninventable novelty and 
absolute future, attributing both novelty and future to the essence of the event “God,” insofar as 
it designates the primordial nature of God.”’? God is the eternal ground, the timeless event within 
which “the infinite potential of all possibilities” is present, and out of which arises “all time and 
all presence within time.””? 


Further paralleling Whitehead, as mentioned in the last chapter, Iqbal accepts the 


universe is an on-going creation, a fluency. He affirms a Whiteheads view of a world in process, 
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according to which, “Nature is not a static fact situated in an a-dynamic void, but a structure of 
events possessing the character of a continuous creative flow which thought cuts up into isolated 
immobilities. Out of whose mutual relations arise the concepts of space and time.””* Space/time 
for Whitehead is an extensive continuum, which “involves both the properties of indefinite 
divisibility and the property of unbounded extension.” The process theology of Whitehead, 
Faber points out, “makes it possible to retrieve the classical term from creation theology 
concerning ‘continuing creation’ (creatio continua).”’® And, against deism, Iqbal affirms that 
indeed the universe, “is not a block universe, a finished product, immobile and incapable of 
change. It is, “so constituted that it is capable of extension.” This is more in line with the 
understanding of the universe emerging in the field of physics (during his time). And, in fact, 
seems more aligned with what the Quran affirms, that ““God adds to His creation what He wills.” 
Iqbal says, “Deep in its inner being lies perhaps, the dream of a new birth.””” Iqbal provides 
many verses from the Quran affirming this: numerous verses that point to the alternation of night 
and day as signs of God’s action in the world, and others pointing to God’s continuous act of 


creation: 


bei A 28 aS Gib iy Car iG SI G ie 2B 
“Say—go through the earth and see how God hath brought forth all creation: hereafter will He 
give it another birth.”’* It is this, a universe in movement, “this mysterious swing and impulse of 
the universe, this noiseless swim of time which appears to us, human beings, as the movement of 


day and night,” that the Quran affirms as one of the greatest signs of God. 
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In looking to Berkeley and Whitehead, he finds a viable challenge to materialism, and 
via Russel accepts Einstein’s understanding of matter as “a system of related events.” ”? Further, 
he adopts Whitehead’s ontology rooted in experience and flow. And, as mentioned above, God is 
the timeless event from which emerge all events. It is from “God’s primordial nature” that the 
“initial phase of the subjective aim,” is the derived, including the “factors in the actual world 


whereby this determination [the concrescence of the actual entity] is effected.”®° 


God is, quoting 
Faber, “the creator of every event happening in the world...God is not only inherent within every 
event, but is also the beginning of its inwardness...[W]ithin the interior of every event God is 
more intimate to the event than the event to itself. In this act the creature is constituted and 
bequeathed to itself precisely as creature’”®! Through this act is achieved a “God given 
autonomy,” a subjectivity that is relational, “so much so that it constitutes itself as itself only out 
of the relation that God opens up for it.’’®* This subjectivity, the subjectivity of every event, “has 
a genuine origin that...cannot be derived from the world...Since every subject takes its 
beginning in God, it accordingly also stands unavoidably before God and for precisely that 
reason with its own dignity and value.”®? 

As seen in the last chapter, Iqbal sees consciousness, subjectivity, as an ontologically 
foundational component of a world in process. Consciousness is our key to understanding reality. 
It is a bridge beyond the material. And as seen above, God is the “ground of subjectivity.”*4 So, 


for Iqbal, looking deep into our own experience of consciousness (as selves, as individuals) can 


give us some base from which to understand the conscious life of Ultimate Reality and its 
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relationship to the cosmos. Looking deeply into our own experience, Iqbal says, “reveals that the 
self in its inner life moves from the center outwards.”* In doing so, there is revealed two aspects 
of the self—the efficient self and the appreciative self, mentioned in chapter 2. The efficient self 
is that by which we operate in our day to day lives. It is, “the practical self of daily life in its 
dealing with the external order of things which determine our passing states of consciousness and 
stamp on these states their own spatial feature of mutual isolation.”®° The efficient self retains 
“its unity as a totality,” and yet “discloses itself as nothing more than a series of specific and 
consequently numerable states.”*’ This self is associated with time that is “hardly distinguishable 
from space.” The efficient self exists at a level of time that is conceived as “a straight line 
composed of spatial points which are external to one another like so many stages in a journey.”®® 
This is the level of serial time. The appreciative self is revealed at a “deeper analysis of 
consciousness.” Our perception of it is often veiled by our “absorption in the external order of 
things.” Yet there are moments that we can “sink into our deeper self and reach the inner center 
of experience.” Iqbal describes this aspect of self: 
In the life-process of this deeper ego the states of consciousness melt into each other. The 
unity of the appreciative ego is like the unity of the germ in which the experiences of its 
individual ancestors exist, not as a plurality, but as a unity in which every experience 
permeates the whole. There is no numerical distinctness of states in the totality of the 
ego, the multiplicity of whose elements is, unlike that of the efficient self, wholly 
qualitative. There is change and movement, but change and movement are indivisible; 
their elements interpenetrate and are wholly non-serial in character. It appears that the 
time of the appreciative self is a single ‘now’ which the efficient self, in its traffic with 


the world space, pulverizes into a series of ‘nows’ like pearl beads in a thread. Here is, 
then, pure duration unadulterated by space.®? 
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Iqbal sees some glimpses of this the Quran in which God describes himself in both ways. In one 
place saying: 
all le oo Sid SAG ala ga Lads Lag Gan Ng ca patel GGL Zeal 
“{He} Who in six days created the Heavens and the earth and what is between them, then 
mounted His Throne.” And elsewhere saying: 
mally als Saalg YI Ujal Leg 
“All things We have created with a fixed destiny: Our command was but one, swift as the 
twinkling of an eye.”””° One verse points to God’s involvement in serial time and the other to His 
essence in pure duration. In pointing this out, he is drawing an analogy between these two 
aspects as they are found in individuals, and how they are similarly found in God. 
As mentioned in Chapter 2, the appreciative self, is a deeper level of consciousness. It is 
“an organic whole” which includes the past and the future, with the qualifier that the future is not 
a fixed predetermination. Instead, Iqbal says, "the future is given to it not as lying before, yet to 
be traversed; it is given only in the sense that it is present in its nature as open possibility.?!” But 
what is relevant to the current discussion is the relationship that this creates between God and 
His creation: 
If time is real, and not a mere repetition of homogeneous moments which make conscious 
experience a delusion, then every moment in the life of Reality is original, giving birth to 
what is absolutely novel and unforeseeable. ‘Everyday doth some new work employ 
Him,’ says the Qur’an. To exist in real time is not to be bound by the fetters of serial 
time, but to create it from moment to moment and to be absolutely free and original in 
creation. In fact, all creative activity is free activity. Creation is opposed to repetition 
which is characteristic of mechanical action. That is why it is impossible to explain the 
creative activity of life in terms of mechanism. Science seeks to establish uniformities of 


experience, i.e., the laws of mechanic repetition. Life with its intense feeling of 
spontaneity constitutes a centre of indetermination, and thus falls outside the domain of 
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necessity...On the analogy of our conscious experience then, the universe is a free 
creative movement.” 


The universe, according to Iqbal, is not a thing, but it is an act of the Ultimate reality. Life and 
consciousness are linked, and the movement of life involves progressive stages. The unity of 
consciousness has a forward-looking aspect, the ends and purposes forming the warp and wane 
of conscious experience. Reality’s nature is thus “through and through teleological,” in the 
manner mentioned above. Reality is visionary, illuminated by idea. 

Ultimate Reality is “pure duration in which thought, life, and purpose interpenetrate to 
form an organic unity.”?> The unified Ultimate Reality is “a self—an all-embracing concrete 
self—the ultimate source of all individual life and thought.” This Self exists prior to time, and 
alone is able to affirm pure duration. It alone, “can hold together the multiplicity of objects and 
events.” According to Iqbal, “it is the appreciative act of an enduring self only which can seize 
the multiplicity of duration—broken up into an infinity of instants—and transform it to the 
organic wholeness of a synthesis.”’°4 This Ultimate Reality affirms its self-ness, its “I-amness.” In 
fact, in Iqbal’s view, it is, “the degree of the intuition of “I-amness” that determines the place of 
a thing in the scale of being.” And, while things within reality, such as us, also have a sense of 
self—a degree of “I-amness”—it is only the Ultimate Reality that can understand itself without 
the distinguishing itself against a not-self. “To Him the not-self does not present itself as a 
confronting “other”, or else it would have to be like our finite self, in spatial relation with the 
confronting other.”®> As Iqbal explains, “The Ultimate Self, in the words of the Quran, ‘can 


afford to dispense with all the worlds.’ To Him the not-self is only a fleeting moment in the life 
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of God. His “I-amness” is independent, elemental, absolute. Of such a self it is impossible for us 
to form an adequate conception. As the Quran says, 
Cell Gita) gh 5 8E ob AILS Gull 

“Naught is like Him”; yet “He hears and sees.”*° 

What is articulated here is his conception of God as a Personality, or Self (Ahidz). In fact 
as Schimmel says, this is “one of his greatest contributions to the reconstruction of Islamic 
thought.”?’ God, Nicholson says in his introduction to his translation of the Secrets of the Self, 
“4s an individual, He is the most unique individual.””** In this position we find Iqbal is 
anticipating Charles Hartshorne’s position, which emerges from and yet contrasts with 
Whitehead’s process thought.’ His personality is confirmed by His commands to call on Him in 
prayer. This concept goes against the Hellenistic interpretations of God which had such a strong 
influence on Islamic philosophy. Yet he is not the only personality in which all others dissolve, 
as in the “Sufi Pantheism” that Iqbal also protested against. Rather, “there are other egos besides 
God, or rather inside the all-embracing Divine Ego. The world itself is conceived as an Ego, and 
everything created [is] nothing but an ego; the unimaginable varieties of them are sustained by 
that comprehensive Divine Ego who holds them in His own being.”!° These innumerable egos 
exist “on different stages of development from—from atom to man.”!°! These egos exist within 


God as a manifestation of his infinity—which is “intensive not extensive.” Thus, Creation “is the 
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unfolding of the inner possibilities of the Ultimate Ego, and is therefore, besides being a single 
act through which our world and serial time have come into existence, a continuing act.”!© 

As a self, the Ultimate Reality must have a character. Iqbal says, “a self is unthinkable without a 
character, i.e., a uniform mode of behavior. Nature, as we have seen, is not a mass of pure 
materiality occupying a void. It is a structure of events, a systematic mode of behavior, and as 
such organic to the Ultimate self.”!°? Nature then becomes—once again, anticipating 


Hartshorne! 


—something analogous to the character of the human self. Nature is the “habit of 
God.” It is “the creative activity of the Absolute Ego.” In this position, Iqbal is drawing once 
again from Ash’ arite occasionalism. After all, it is the “Muslim occasionalists” who “introduce 
the notion of ‘habit’ (‘a@da).” In the Ash’ arite view of habit, Koca explains, “the notion describes 
divine acts that occur consistently and are repeated regularly...[G]od acts on freely chosen, self- 
imposed habitual paths.”!°° And yet, alternatively to the Ash’arite view, he wants to understand 
this habit within the context of a universe in a constant process of becoming. It is finite when 
observed “at a particular moment in its forward movement.” Yet it is boundless, “since the self to 
which it is organic is creative.” It is “liable to increase” and “no limit to its extension is final.” Its 
limit only lay within the self that give it expression, “Nature then must be understood as a living, 
every growing organism whose growth has no final external limits. Its only limit is internal, i.e., 
the immanent self which animates and sustains the whole. As the Quran says, 

deetiall G5 Gl 35 


“And verily unto thy Lord is the limit.”!°° 
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Interestingly enough, Iqbal’s position ends up looking very similar to Ibn Arabi’s view 
here. Ibn Arabi’s metaphysics, says Koca, “is relational in the sense that entities are 
comprehended as the totality of their relationships to God...It is processual in that it perceives 
the world as the multiplicity of incessant and every changing manifestations of divine qualities. 
The world is re-created anew at each moment and entities are societies of divine acts or 
theophanies. In this framework, causal power is attributed to God, and causality refers to the 
regularity and predictability of the related theophanic individualities.”!°’ For Iqbal, as we saw in 
chapter 2, the ongoing process of the evolving world is the manifestation of “infinite inner 
possibilities of His creative activity of which the universe is only a partial expression.”!°° This is 
just like Ibn Arabi for whom the world, in a constant process of “constantly renewed 
creation” !°°—also borrowing from Ash’arite tradition here, is a “realization” of an infinite God’s 
“infinite possibilities,” that maintains the complete “dependence of the world on God”, and 
keeps God from any form of passivity.!!° Ibn Arabi and Iqbal alike understand this through the 
frame of occasionalism, 

Missing from the Ash’ arite view is the element of psyche, or divine subjectivity, which 
permeates creation—each atom receiving its “quality of existence,” through its accident, as a 


lll 


“phase of Divine energy.”!!! From this Iqbal, just as Hartshorne will do after him,!!? draws an 


analogy between the relationship between God and the world and that of the body and soul, “the 
body is to mind as the body/mind combination—that is, human persons—is to the divine. The 


world is in some sense analogous to the body of God; God is analogous to the mind which 
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indwells the body, though God is also more than the natural world taken as a whole.”’!'? These 
two “facets” to use Brierley’s terms—"the Cosmos as God’s Body,” and “Language of ‘In and 
Through’”—do seem to apply to Iqbal. Indeed, if we were to base our assessment of Iqbal’s 
panentheism on his use of symbolic language common in panentheistic discourse, we will indeed 
find reason to affirm him as a panentheist. For example, he begins the closing invocation of his 
poem Secrets of the Self, “O Thou that art as the soul in the body of the universe, Thou art our 
soul and thou art ever fleeing from us.” In the Reconstruction, he articulates this in more 
philosophical terms: 
Divine life is in touch with the whole universe on the analogy of the soul’s contact with 
the body. The soul is neither inside nor outside the body; neither proximate to nor 
separate from it. Yet its contact with every atom of the body is real, and it is impossible 
to conceive this contact except by positing some kind of space which befits the subtleness 
of the soul. The existence of space in relation to the life of God, therefore, cannot be 
denied; only we should carefully define the kind of space which may be predicated of the 
Absoluteness of God.!!4 
Elsewhere he affirms that, “Like pearls do we live and move and have our being in the perpetual 


”115__a reference to the words of Paul so beloved by Christian panentheists, 


flow of Divine life 
Clayton and Peacocke, that they have titled their anthology of panentheistic essays after it.!!® In 
Iqbal’s selection of language alone we find strong hints of panentheism. 

Does this, though, God’s character expressed in a creation that is a constant state of 


becoming, imply that God is subject to change in the sense of improving upon His own 


imperfection? Iqbal answers this: the inability to view change as anything except a result of 
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imperfection has more to do with our own “limitation of interpreting facts in the light of our own 
inner experience.” To link imperfection and change in this way is thus “an anthropomorphic 
conception”—It is an idol which we need to part with. However, Iqbal conceives of another way 
of looking at it. 


The Absolute Ego, as we have seen, is the whole of Reality. He is not so situated as to 
take a perspective view of an alien universe; consequently, the phases of His life are 
wholly determined from within. Change, therefore in the sense of a movement from an 
imperfect to a relatively perfect state, or vice versa, is obviously inapplicable to His life. 
But change in this sense is not the only possible form of life. A deeper insight into our 
conscious experience shows that beneath the appearance of serial duration there is pure 
duration. The Ultimate Ego exists in pure duration wherein change ceases to be a 
succession of varying attitudes, and reveals its true character as continuous creation, 
“untouched by weariness’ and unseizable ‘by slumber or sleep.’ !'” 


And yet at this point, Iqbal wants to make sure that we do not slip into a Hellenistic view, 
To conceive the Ultimate Ego as changeless in this sense of change is to conceive Him as 
utter inaction, a motiveless, stagnant neutrality, an absolute nothing. To the Creative Self 
change cannot mean imperfection. The perfection of the Creative Self consists, not in a 
mechanistically conceived immobility, as Aristotle might have led Ibn Hazm to think. It 
consists in the vaster basis of His creative activity and the infinite scope of His creative 
vision. God’s life is self-revelation, not the pursuit of an ideal to be reached. The ‘not yet’ 
of man does mean pursuit and may mean failure; the ‘not yet’ of God means unfailing 
realization of the infinite creative possibilities of His being which retains its wholeness 
throughout the entire process.!!8 

Thus, the Ultimate Reality is viewed as a “rationally directed creative life,” life being an 

“organizing principle of unity.” A useful complement to this view would be Whitehead’s view of 

God as “the source of genuine futures.””!!? In this view novelty is an essential element of a 

universe in becoming, and God is “the quintessence of uninventable novelty and absolute 


future.” This view attributes both novelty and future to the essence of the event: “God, insofar as 


it designates the primordial nature of God.” !7° 
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As was also mentioned in Chapter 2, what is interesting is that Iqbal acknowledges that at 
a purely intellectual level, this view may lead one towards pantheism—but it is saved from this 
by intuition. Life is, “ 

a synthetic activity which holds together and focalizes the dispersing dispositions of the 

living organism for a constructive purpose. The operation of thought which is essentially 

symbolic in character veils the true nature of life, and can picture it only as a kind of 
universal current flowing through all things. The result of an intellectual view of life, 
therefore, is necessarily pantheistic. But we have a first-hand knowledge of the 
appreciative aspect of life from within. Intuition reveals life as a centralizing ego. This 
knowledge, however imperfect as giving us only a point of departure, is a direct 
revelation of the ultimate nature of Reality. Thus, the facts of experience justify the 
inference that the ultimate nature of Reality is spiritual, and must be conceived as an ego. 

But the aspiration of religion soars higher than that of philosophy. Philosophy is an 

intellectual view of things; and, as such, does not care to go beyond a concept which can 

reduce all the rich variety of experience to a system. It sees Reality from a distance as it 
were. Religion seeks a closer contact with Reality. The one is theory; the other is living 
experience, association, intimacy. !*! 
So, it is experience itself which takes us beyond the material. This correlates well with process 
metaphysicians like Griffin to whom takes experience to be so foundational. 

As is obvious in the excerpts above, the world, in Iqbal’s view can certainly be said to 
exist “in” God. God is “radically immanent,” in Clayton’s term. The world is not other than the 
Ultimate Self. It is seen as an act of the Ultimate Self, an expression His divine character. As 
quoted in the last chapter, for Iqbal, ““The Ultimate Ego that makes the emergent emerge is 
immanent in nature, and is described by the Quran, as ‘the First and the Last, the Visible and the 
Invisible. ””!? Here, Iqbal is quoting the Quran Surah Hadid, aya 3 which says, 

Py yeWe ete, 8 Ge tr akhy 24 
CU 5 Sallis SSVl5 O5YI 5a 
Yet the world exists only at the level of God’s efficient self, as the infinite expression of God’s 


creative activity. 
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The world is a self (khiidi), containing a myriad of selves within itself. Yet it does not 
exist outside of God, which distinguishes Iqbal’s position from Whitehead’s position, which 
Faber names transpantheism—instead of di-polar panentheism. Not only does God transcend the 
world, in Whitehead’s view, but the world also transcends God.!?3 In Whitehead’s trans- 
pantheism God is not identified with the world, as in pantheism, nor is he the "outside" cause of 
the world (as in theism), nor does he contain and exceed the world as in panentheism. Rather, 
God and the world mutually cohere with each other, always maintaining “in/difference” yet 
always existing together (cohering—perhaps "connected" in this sense) through creative 
process, infinitely. So, God does not exceed the totality of the world as an "overseeing" Unity. 
Rather, God is the infinite ocean of multiplicity and relationality. God and the world are both 
infinite, both infinitely cohering with one another, never attaining an all-encompassing unity, but 
rather coherently "stretching" infinitely (infinitely becoming).!+ For Iqbal, being that the world 
is not a “confronting other” it could not be said to transcend God, except, perhaps, in a 
Suhrawardian sense—in the same way that “darkness and nonexistence can genuinely be 
attributed to entities.”!*° In this sense entities in the world could be said to transcend God to the 
degree that they are not selves, to the degree that they do not have self-awareness, to the degree 
that they do not participate in the Ultimate Self. But this is much different than a world that is 
“always more than God,” from “the perspective of ‘infinite activity’ as process of 
transunification,” that transcends God “in virtue of its novelty.”!?° Because it does not exist 
outside God, it would seem a sort of pantheism, however this is only at a superficial glance—tt is 


all God, just the part that reflects His efficient self. Yet our own experience makes a 
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distinction—in the same way we distinguish our day-to-day efficient self from the timeless 
appreciative self. In this sense Iqbal’s conception of God can certainly be considered a form of 
panentheism. 

However, there is more to consider. Another distinct feature of panentheism is what 


Brierley’s refers to as “God’s Dependence on the Cosmos”!?’/— 


that they are “co-related”’, to use 
another of Clayton’s terms.!”* It is this aspect which, for some, truly distinguishes panentheism 
from other forms of classical theism. Gregersen affirms that it is this ontological position that is 
“more or less shared by all versions of panentheism,” and that it is “theologically central.” What 
this means is that “there exists a real two-way interaction between God and the world, so that (1) 
the world is somehow ‘contained in God’ and (2) there will be some ‘return’ of the world into 
the life of God.””!”? Gocke goes a step further stating, that this relationship is necessary in 
panentheistic conception of God. In other words, this is potentially the most important facet 
without which panentheism will not be distinguishable from classical theism. Immanence alone 
is not enough. As Gregersen points out, God’s immanence in creation is upheld even in classical 
substance theism, as demonstrated in Aquinas’s answer to the question of whether God “exists in 
everything.”!°° Similarly, Gocke has demonstrated quite forcefully that the necessity of the 
world, rather than its contingency, is the only feature which truly distinguishes panentheism as an 
alternative to classical theism.!*! For, as Gocke argued in his 2012 article, ““Panentheism and 


classical theism differ only as regards to the modal status of the world. According to 


panentheism, the world is an intrinsic property of God—necessarily there is a world—and 
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according to classical theism the world is an extrinsic property of God—it is only contingently 
true that there is a world.” !*? This is certainly the case in Whitehead’s view which “understands 
mutual immanence as mutual transcendence: both God and the world exceed one another 
and...can be seen by Whitehead to be mutual instruments of novelty for one another.”!* Without 
this, it is difficult to distinguish panentheism from its alternatives—and that without successfully 
arguing why the world should be necessary panentheism is not a desirable position, at that. This 
is a crucial point of contention, for, as much in the excerpts above make clear, Iqbal’s conception 
of God seemingly does not hold the world to be necessary. It exists completely at the discretion 
of God. 

It is a bit unclear where Iqbal sits on creatio ex nihilo. On one hand, Iqbal does seem to 
question the idea that the universe “is a mere accident and might not have been created.”!** This 
is the view of the universe, regarded from a “narrow vision of a finite mind.” As he explains, 


The real question which we are called upon to answer is this: Does the universe confront 
God as His other with space intervening between Him and it? The answer is that from the 
Divine point of view, there is no creation in the sense of a specific event having a 
‘before’ and an ‘after.’ The universe cannot be regarded as an independent reality 
standing in opposition to Him. This view of the matter will reduce God and the world to 
two separate entities confronting each other the empty receptable of an infinite space. We 
have seen before that space, time, and matter are interpretations which thought puts on 
the free creative energy of God. They are modes of apprehending the life of God. The 
question of creation once arose among the disciples of the well-known saint Ba Yazid of 
Bistam. One of the disciples very pointedly put the commonsense view saying, ‘There 
was a moment of time when God existed and nothing else existed besides Him.’ The 
saint’s reply was equally pointed. ‘It is just the same now, said he, ‘as it was then.’ The 
world of matter, therefore, is not a stuff co-eternal with God, operated upon by Him from 
a distance as it were. It is, in its real nature, one continuous act which thought breaks up 
into a plurality of mutually exclusive things. !*° 
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Yet, there is some ambiguity here—and this perhaps explains why scholars of Iqbal differ in 
regard to his position on creatio ex nihilo (Whitmore says he rejects it, Ruzgar says he keeps it). 
Creation is one continuous act, an event with neither a before nor an after, and yet it is not co- 
eternal to him. It does not exist as another, confronting God—t is not an “independent reality.” 
However, it is not a metaphysically necessary part of God, either. It appears that God creates as 
a free act, albeit one that doesn’t cease—at least not from the perspective of the creation. It 
occurs, presumably, at the level of pure duration—and thus in a realm inaccessible to our 
efficient selves. “Space, time, and matter are interpretation which thought puts on the free 
creative energy of God. They are not independent realities existing per se, but only intellectual 
modes of apprehending the life of God.’’!%° In other words, to us it would appear perhaps eternal, 
and as such perhaps necessary—however our understanding does not reflect the reality of God’s 
act. 

If the necessity of the cosmos, and God’s dependence on it, is to be taken as the defining 
characteristic panentheism, then, in Gocke’s appraisal, we must admit that Iqbal’s conception of 
God is not panentheism. We may need, then, to categorize Iqbal’s conception of God as 
somethings else. Perhaps it is merely form of classical theism that distinguishes itself from other 
forms found in the classical tradition—one which emphasizes relationality and God’s 
immanence in the world to the degree that they are not separate from one another but not 
necessarily dependent either. 

However, it might not be necessary to deny Iqbal as a panentheist quite yet. As Brierly 
points out, there are panentheists who question whether God need depend on the world. Notably, 


Clayton has called this into question by subordinating God’s will to God’s love. God is 
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dependent on the world, but only after the free decision to create it (and to make Godself so 
dependent). Denying an absolute dependence on God in fact creates logical problems: “the claim 
that ‘a contingent world must of necessity exist’ is, I think, incoherent...one can’t use the 
difference in natures between God and the world (necessary vs. contingent) to defend use of the 
panentheistic analogy... and at the same time maintain that it was eternally necessary that God 
create a world.”!%7 It is divine love which maintains a form of dependence to be maintained 
between God and the world, while maintaining a distinction between their natures. Brierley 
clarifies, “Love demands that God and cosmos are both in some way dependent on, and 
necessary to, the other; but the difference in natures demands that they are not dependent on, and 
necessary to the other in the same way.”'?® So, before we disqualify Iqbal from the label of 
panentheism, there do seem to be some other options: to argue that Iqbal’s is a form of qualified 
panentheism (to use Gregersen’s term), and to question the necessity of the universe as a 
required criterion of panentheism. 

Gregersen holds the co-dependence between God and the world as a facet of only one of 
three varieties of panentheism. He introduces these varieties as typologies—meaning that they do 
not “operate with either-or alternatives.” Rather the typologies deal with, “family resemblances,” 
borrowing from Wittgenstein.'*? The necessary dependence of God on the world is found in 
Whiteheadian dipolar panentheism (further developed by Hartshorne)—a “strict” panentheism, 
distinguished from others by its holding the world as a metaphysical necessity on which God 


depends. “Here,” he says, “God is assumed to be in some aspects timeless, beyond space and 
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self-identical, while in other aspects temporal, spatial, and affected by the world.”'*° Indeed, 
while there are several similarities between Iqbal and Whitehead, it is on this point that Iqbal 
differs. As Ruzgar points out, “In rejecting sensationalism, atheism, and materialism, in 
recognizing the world as an organism, in emphasizing the importance of events as opposed to 
substances, and even in understanding the concepts of omnipotence and omniscience, Iqbal 
comes close to Whitehead’s process thought.” '*! If this is the case, it would be a significant point 
upon which one might assert Iqbal’s panentheism. After all, it is Whitehead’s thought which 
gives birth to the “strict,” “dipolar” panentheism promoted by Hartshorne and others (what 
Gregersen even calls “Whiteheadian Panentheism”). However, since Iqbal does not accept this 
position, he cannot so easily have the label applied to him—further distinguishing his view from 
Whiteheadian/Hartshorneian process theology. 

The distinction of Iqbal’s position from strict dipolar panentheism can be further 
indicated further by clarifying his position on creatio ex nihilo. The idea that God created the 
world out of nothing—what Griffin calls strict voluntarism—has been one of the major bugbears 
of traditional theism, on part because of the implications this has regarding the problem of evil. 
This is perhaps one of the major motivations for reformulating the world as necessary to God. 
And indeed panentheists—particularly process theologians—have gone to great lengths to 
formulate responses that, while unrecognizable from a traditional point of view, at least appear 
reasonably coherent. And yet, even while Ruzgar shows it to be theologically possible to 
question the necessity of the doctrine, he affirms that Iqbal seems to hold on to creatio ex nihilo. 


Whitmore on the other hand asserts that Iqbal, “does not seem to accept this dogma.” !*” Rather 
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he asserts Iqbal’s theology as one of continuous creation, which would seem to be incompatible 
with creatio ex nihilo. Perhaps the reason Whitmore argues this is that, while Iqbal seems to 
affirm creation from nothing, “he differs from traditional understanding by seeing creativity as 
‘the unfoldment of [God’s] own inner possibilities.’”!4? In fact it is on account of this point, and 
Iqbal’s “conceptions of creativity, eternity, omniscience, and omnipotence,” that some have 
labelled Iqbal (albeit as a pejorative term) as a panentheist. !4 

Yet, as Clayton shows, even if Iqbal affirms creatio ex nihilo, this does not necessarily 
place him outside the fold of what can be considered panentheism.!*> The “open panentheism” 
described by Clayton, as well the kenotic doctrine of creation he describes, offers a model 
through which Iqbal’s thought can hold on to the doctrine of creatio ex nihilo, while still 
maintaining characteristics that would hold it within the fold of what can be considered 
panentheistic. Indeed, we see within Iqbal’s own thought, an assertion of God’s own self- 
limitation—limiting His power in order to offer mankind its role as co-creator within world: “No 
doubt, the emergence of egos endowed with the power of spontaneous and hence unforeseeable 
action is, in a sense, a limitation on the freedom of the all-inclusive ego. But this limitation is not 
externally imposed. It is born out of His own creative freedom whereby he has chosen finite egos 
to be participators of His life, power, and freedom.”!4° Once again, here we find more further 
parallel with Ibn Arabi, who understood there to be a “partnership” between God and His 
servant. The servant is a “causally efficacious agent participating in God’s qualities.” The 


servant is an “entity”, a “society of theophanies.” It both manifests and participates “in the 
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attributes of the infinite God.” It is “free to the extent that [it] participate[s] In the divine 


freedom.” !47 


Indeed, we see in Iqbal’s description of the self (Ahidz), one that “shares in the life 
and freedom of the Ultimate Ego who, by permitting the emergence of a finite ego, capable of 
private initiative, has limited this freedom of His own free will.’”’!4* In this, there can certainly be 
a resemblance found to the open, kenotic panentheism that Clayton describes, and, through this, 
there is room to ascribe to the Iqbal’s conception of God the label of panentheism, while 
maintaining the creation of the universe as a free act (which he creates out of nothing). 
Furthermore, it is worth noting here that Faber argues, that “God and the world mutually 
creating each other,” in the sense described by those who argue for a co-dependence between the 
two, can alternatively be understood in way that does not position the world as “a kind of 
‘contra-God’...and God at most its demiurge as in Plato’s Timeaus.”'*? Understood “against the 
background of the conversion of processes...God’s self-creativity is simultaneously the 
primordial act of creation of the world, since God’s primordial superjectivity is what first 
constitutes the world in its self-creativity.” The world is still created through God’s primordial 
act, “without preconditions, yet relationally”, while “the world creates God only insofar as it is 
taken up in reconciliation into God’s everlasting concresence.” In other words, as Faber 
summarizes, “God’s creation of the world is a liberating act of God, whereas the world’s 
creation of God is in its own turn also and act of God through which God saves the world.” !°° 
As another alternative, Gregersen offers qualified, or soteriological, panentheism as 


another possible of variety of panentheism which could be applied to conceptions like that of 


Iqbal’s. In this form of panentheism, “the world’s being ‘in God’ is not taken as a given, but as a 
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gift. It is only by the redeeming grace of God that the world can dwell in God; not everything 
shares automatically in divine life.”!>' Things like “wickedness and sin” would thus be excluded. 
Gregersen continues, “The soteriological model would say that the self-revelation of divine love 
is not found everywhere in the world, but only here and there. In this sense the ‘all’ of pan-en- 
theism is qualified: while truth, love, and beauty certainly ‘exist in God,’ evil cannot be said to 
exist in God in the same manner.”!*? The last form of panentheism he labels “revelational or 
expressivist panentheism.” In this variety, which comes out of early-nineteenth century German 
idealism, “the divine Spirit expresses itself in the world by going out of God and returning to 
God, enriched by the experiences of world history.” >? This last label, according to Clayton, 
raises some objections, which cannot be discussed here. 

In fact, Iqbal’s conception of God does seem to reflect qualified soteriological 
panentheism as described by Gregersen. As quoted in the last chapter, for Iqbal every atom is a 
self (khidi) proceeding from the Ultimate Ego. Remember: 

I have conceived the Ultimate Reality as an Ego; and I must add now that from the 

Ultimate Ego only egos proceed. The creative energy of the Ultimate Ego, in whom deed 

and thought are identical, functions as ego-unities. The world, in all its details, from the 

mechanical movement of what we call the atom of matter to the free movement of 
thought in the human ego, is the self-revelation of the ‘Great I am.’ Every atom of Divine 
energy, however low in the scale of existence is an ego. But there are degrees in the 
expression of egohood. Throughout the entire gamut of being runs the gradually rising 
note of egohood until it reaches its perfection in man.!™4 

It is through the degree of a self’s “I-amness” that it finds its place “in the scale of being”—our 


“J-amness” being dependent, while God’s is independent. It is by divine grace, as that described 


by Gregersen, that humanity, holding the highest position upon the scale of I-amness, play a part 
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in “codetermining” and “influencing” God.!*° Igbal’s account of the human being’s place in the 
cosmos, and his account of immortality, further reveal the extent to which this is the case. This 
detail of Iqbal’s thought reveals qualified panentheism to be an appropriate term. 

Another of Brierley’s facets, that of the cosmos having “intrinsic positive value,” may not 
be directly applicable to Iqbal. Brierley explains this as the idea that “God is good, so God’s 
body is good: the physical material ‘in and through’ which God operates is fundamentally 
positive. That which is a part of God shares the same basic value as God’s self.” !°° However, it 
does seem to have some relevance in that it raises up the question of evil—if the world exists in 
God, and God is good, then where does evil fit in? This gives opportunity to consider Iqbal’s 
stance on evil. This is an issue on which Iqbal seems to differ from other panentheistic thinkers, 
who for the most part respond to the problem of evil by taking away God’s ability to prevent it. 
For process thinkers such as Griffin, God is unable to prevent evil. Evil exists beyond God’s 
essence, beyond God’s ability to intervene. Instead, evil, and good, exist “in God’s 
experience.”!>’ God, in this understanding, says Faber, “is instead a ‘weak’ God—but in that 
case also a sym-pathetic, relational, cosuffering God of solidarity.” This position would be 
completely unacceptable by most, if not all, Muslim theologians. However, Brierley quickly 
adds, it is possible for panentheism to reject this position (and indeed, as Faber points out, there 
are other options even within process thought—for example Loomer’s sublation of good and evil 
through ambiguity and size'>*, and, indeed, even Whitehead’s view which seeks to understand 


“the problems of power, suffering, and the aesthetics of evil within the concept of God as 
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superject of creativity”!>°). For example, “Clayton...implies that the world created by God is 
neutral, and that no judgments about its intrinsic value can be made.”!® Additionally, some 
panentheisms “which do not hold evil to be privative might understand the evil of the cosmos to 
be ‘in’ God and a part of God, just as much as the good.”!*! Indeed, for Iqbal evil serves as a part 
of what he sees the generally melioristic view of the world found in the Quran, “which 
recognizes a growing universe and is animated by the hope of man’s eventual victory over 
evil.”!© According to Iqbal, “Good and evil, therefore, though opposites, must fall within the 
same whole.”!® The purpose is to awaken in mankind his true self-consciousness through which 
he becomes a participant in the “joy of perpetual growth and expansion.” '® Evil exists to affirm 
the individuality of the human being, 
Now to live is to possess a definite outline, a concrete individuality. It is in the concrete 
individuality, manifested in the countless varieties of living forms that the Ultimate Ego 
reveals the infinite wealth of His Being. Yet the emergence and multiplication of 
individualities, each fixing its gaze on the revelation of its own possibilities and seeking 
its own dominion, inevitably brings in its wake the awful struggle of ages. ‘descend ye as 
enemies of one another,’ say the Quran. This mutual conflict of opposing individualities 
is the world-pain which both illuminates and darkens the temporal career of life. In the 
case of man in whom individuality deepens into personality, opening up possibilities of 
wrongdoing, the sense of tragedy of life becomes much more acute.!® 
There are plenty who would find fault in this understanding of evil—to them an argument that 
‘the ends justify the means’ falls short of what’s befitting a loving and just God. Hartshorne, who 


would rather delimit God’s ability to prevent evil, would certainly disagree with Iqbal here.!© 


However, for Iqbal it is part of a bigger picture and purpose. It is through pain that the self 
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becomes more defined, Iqbal says. “Perhaps,” he says in the Reconstruction, “[pain] hardens the 


self again a possible dissolution.” !® 


To avoid pantheism, Iqbal reinterprets the metaphor of God as light to emphasize God’s 


Absoluteness rather than His omnipresence, but in doing so, raises the question of how God is to 


be thought of as infinite.'° 


God as a spatial infinity runs into problems, 

In matters of spiritual valuation mere immensity counts for nothing. Moreover, as we 
have seen before, temporal and spatial infinities are not absolute. Modern science regards 
Nature not as something static, situated in an infinite void, but a structure of interrelated 
events out of whose mutual relations arise the concepts of space and time. And this is 
only another way of saying that space and time are interpretations which thought puts 
upon the creative activity of the Ultimate Ego. Space and time are possibilities of the 
Ego, only partially realized in the shape of our mathematical space and time. Beyond 
Him and apart from His creative activity, there is neither time nor space to close Him off 
in reference to other egos. The Ultimate Ego is therefore, neither infinite in the sense of 
spatial infinity nor finite in the sense of the space-bound human ego whose body closes 
him off in reference to other egos. The infinity of the Ultimate Ego consists in the infinite 
inner possibilities of His creative activity of which the universe, as known to us, is only a 
partial expression. In one word God’s infinity is intensive, not extensive. It involves an 
infinite series but is not that series.'© 


He later adds that it is through intensive infinity that the finite self (kAhidi) can maintain its 
distinctness, without being isolated from the infinite.!”° In conceptualizing God as intensive 
infinite, we find a similarity between Iqbal and the work of Nicholas of Cusa and Meister 
Eckhart. It provides a means with which we can understand the infinite in a way that includes the 
finite—and the universe, according to Iqbal is “a collection of finite things.” Drawing from 
Clayton, this further reinforces Iqbal’s use of the panentheistic analogy. The universe is a 


collection of finite things, and God is infinite, surpassing the finite but including it. 
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Iqbal’s use of light as a metaphor brings attention to some parallels that can be drawn 
between his thought and that of Suhrawardi. Suhrawardi’s Iluminationist school used light as a 
means understand the relationship between God and the world. As Koca says, “God is the Light 
of Lights that is evident in Itself and also makes other things manifest. The nature of light is to 
manifest itself and also to bring others into manifestation.” '’! The “multiplicity” of creation 
come out of the “undivided unity of the Light of Lights,” al Nar al Anwar.'” Just like Iqbal, 
Koca quotes Suhrwardi, as saying, “From the One only one can proceed.”!’”* And just as similar 
as this quote is to Iqbal’s quote about egos mentioned above, we find a similar understanding in 
Iqbal’s understanding of the self (khidi)’s reality being rooted in its participation in the Ultimate 
Self. For Suhrawardi, “entities are differentiated from each other in accordance with their share 
in the Light of Lights.”!’4 Just as entities in Iqbal’s cosmology are only real in proportion to the 
degree of their egohood. In fact, Koca points out, light and self-awareness are synonymous in 
Suhrawardi’s thought.!7> Iqbal further mirrors Suhrawardi, who’s “ontology of light suggests a 


176 in that he seeks to 


continuous-cum-gradational relationship between God and the World, 
deny any true separation from the world. For Suhrawardi, “God and the world do not exist 
separately as two things, but rather constitute single thing differentiated according to intensity of 
light,”!’” and the same thing can be said about Iqbal’s ontology, except that it is the intensity of 


the self (khudi) with which he is concerned. And further, like Suhrawardi, for Iqbal freedom 


comes from the self (khiidi)’s participation in the Ultimate Self. For Suhrawardi, “to the degree 
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that we participate in light, we will have our share in [divine] qualities, including freedom.”!”® 


For Iqbal our freedom comes from our participation in the divine Self, to the degree that our 
selfhood reflects His selfhood. 

Iqbal in fact touched on the philosophy of Suhrawardi in some detail in his doctoral 
thesis. He refers to Suhrawardi as a figure who not only helped supplement the “defenders of 
dogma,” against Greek philosophy, in “breaking asunder the worn out fetters of intellectual 
thraldom,”!” but he was also an independent thinker who “aroused the bitter jealousy of 
contemporary theologian” and became a shahid, a martyr.!®° While Koca shows that Suhrawardi 
and the Ash/arites differ in that the former was “opposed to [the] rejection of causal 
intermediation,”!®! Iqbal argues that Suhrawardi “agrees with the Ash’arite thinkers in holding 
that there is no such thing as the Primara Materia of Aristotle.”'®* Further he sees in 
Suhrawardi’s division of the ’absolute ground of all things” an affirmation of Arsh’ arite 
essences, or “that which is beyond space—the obscure substance or atoms.”!®? This would, of 
course, warrant a more detailed investigation. However, what is clear in Iqbal’s articulation of 
Suhrawardi’s thought is his fascination with the latter, and at least some perceived shared 
stances. This explains the heavy presence of Suhrawardi’s ideas in Iqbal’s own thought. 

It is also worth taking a moment to point out the relationship between God and time in 
Iqbal’s thought. In more than one place, Iqbal highlights the “immensity of time,” in both its 
being “regarded by the Qur’an as one of the greatest signs of God,” and in the identification of 


God with time in the Prophet Muhammad’s hadith which states, “Do not vilify time, for time is 
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God.” Additionally, he draws attention to “mystic properties of the word dahr,” Ibn Arabi’s 
identification of Dahr as “one of the beautiful names of God, and Razi’s commentary that “some 


of the Muslim saints had taught him to repeat the word Dahr, Daihur, or Daihar,”!*4 


presumably 
as a litany with some spiritual significance. However, Iqbal never explicitly identifies God as 
Time, aside from quoting the hadith—which, traditionally, is not understood to indicate an 
ontological identification of God with time. Further, his assertion of God experiencing time as 
pure duration, correlates well with contemporary theories about time—particularly the 4- 
dimensional block universe model formulated by Einstein—with whose work Iqbal was well 


acquainted. A panentheistic conception of God, as Stannard points out, provides a way for God 


to be involved in time, while still transcending it. 


Conclusion 

Conceptualizing God as an Ultimate Self, one that exists to the world, not as a 
confronting other, but who expresses His divine character in the world, and who is ontologically 
connected to the world through experience, provides a means for talking about God’s 
relationship to the world in a way that acknowledges the philosophical and scientific advances of 
the modern period. This—a theism that centers fluency—is more central to Iqbal’s vision than 
whatever label we decide to put on it. However, while Iqbal’s reservations about classical theism 
have only been further validated by the metaphysical and scientific challenges raised in the 
modern period, panentheism seems to offer appealing solutions. Differentiating Iqbal’s qualified, 
soteriological, or open, kenotic panentheism—to borrow Gregersen and Clayton’s terms 


respectively—enables his position to benefit from advantages of these positions. Constructing a 
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qualified (Islamic) panentheism that provides a means by which Muslim philosophers and 
theologians can continue to engage in contemporary discourses around the relationship between 
God and the world in a way that still remains true to Iqbal’s synthesizing vision. 

In the aim of articulating experience, it provides a metaphysical ground from which all 
else can be built. If God is in the world, and the world exists in God, then the relationship 
between my self (Ahvidi) and the Ultimate Self from which it proceeds is easier to understand and 
perhaps even articulate. In fact, this panentheistic relationship between God and the world opens 
up avenues for further study—Iqbal’s panpsychism, his panentheism, and the ideas with which 
these put him in dialogue create ample opportunities for engagement in a number of topics 


relevant in our time. These will be mentioned in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 4 


Proceeding from Here 


Iqbal and the Greater Islamic Tradition 

Iqbal is not the only Muslim thinker to have the word panentheism associated with his 
conception of God. As Sharify-Funk and Dickson very poignantly argue, this term could 
appropriately (though not definitively) be applied to the metaphysical system put forth by Ibn 
Arabi. While the term may not apply “in any ultimate sense,” they say, “panentheism is a term 
that represents Ibn al-Arabi’s thought with far more accuracy than previous labels, such as 
pantheism.””! This sentiment is shared by Mohammed Rustom, who also finds the label 
pantheism inappropriate to describe the thought of Ibn Arabi, because of his greater focus on 
God’s transcendence.” 

There is perhaps a little irony in this, considering Iqbal’s position on Ibn Arabi mentioned 
in chapter 2. However, as we’ve seen in various sections throughout this dissertation, beyond a 
shared label, we find many similarities between Ibn Arabi’s thought and that of Iqbal. In addition 
to those mentioned above, we also find elements of Iqbal’s understanding of divine subjectivity, 
his cosmopyschism, and its relationship with the microsubjectivities found in creation that ring 
very similar to that of Ibn Arabi. At the epistemological level, we find them occupying opposite 
positions. Where, as we saw, Iqbal sees the rational understanding of the world to lead to 


pantheism, which is transcended through our own subjective experience of psyche. Ibn Arabi, in 
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contrast, argues that “one’s intellect naturally affirms transcendence of the Absolute beyond the 
relative. If one is to perceive God’s immanence, however, one must use the imagination 
(khayal).”? Admittedly, there needs to be a more systematic comparison to be made between 
Iqbal’s concept of Divine subjectivity and Ibn al-Arabi’s concept of imagination. Still, at a 
superficial quick glance, they seem to speak to same aspect of God, and, for both scholars, full 
knowledge of God can only come with a combination of the two. They are similar in that, as 
Iqbal does with in his cosmopsychism, “Ibn al ‘Arabi grounds imagination in objective reality, 
proposing that the forms that make up the universe are to God as the imaginary forms of a dream 
are to the dreamer. We are God’s dream, and our own minds and imaginations are dreams within 
a dream.” Iqbal certainly mirrors this in his understanding of our own subjectivity as selves 
within the Ultimate Self, which exists as the ontological ground of reality. Indeed, Ibn Arabi 
even precedes Iqbal (and Hartshorne) in describing God as, “the Spirit of the cosmos, its hearing, 
its sign and its hand.”° 

Ibn Arabi’s “radical vision of unity” which understands “manyness and oneness” as “two 
aspects of a single reality, a position often referred to as the ‘unity of being,’”® also finds 
complement in Iqbal’s thought which also understands Ultimate Reality to have two aspects— 
the efficient self and an appreciative self. For Ibn Arabi, the connection between God and His 
creations (via imagination) is “intimately connected to another panentheistic element found in 
Ibn al- ‘Arabi’s writings, fajalli, usually translated as ‘self-disclosure.””’ Tajalli, refers to “the 


continual manifestation of God’s being in terms of his names.” It is, says Toshihiko Izutzu, “the 
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process by which the Absolute, which is absolutely unknowable in itself, goes on manifesting 
itself in ever more concrete forms.”® God’s self-manifestation seems to occur at the precisely the 
same level as what Iqbal defines as the efficient self: that of our “day-to-day experiences, both 
internally, in terms of thoughts and emotions, and externally, in terms of encounters with the 
world.” And yet, just as with Iqbal, they do not occur at the level of God’s essence, as Rustom 
explains, “the loci of manifestation, which are nothing but the existentiated objects of God’s 
eternal knowledge, receive His self-disclosures through the dispersal of His divine names. From 
this perspective, even when the cosmos is He, it is never He in the same way as He is He to 
Himself.”!° Each manifestation, as manifestation of one of God’s names, points to His essence, 
but is not the essence itself—which, “remains alone and hidden forever.”’!! 

Ibn Arabi isn’t the only Islamic thinker who has been labelled, by some, as panentheistic. 
Zachary Markwith, for example, even applies the term to Al-Ghazali, “who wrote, “that there is 
nothing in existence other than God”!* Markwith doesn’t go into more detail than this. However, 
at the very least it shows that Muslim thinkers don’t seem opposed to the term. 

We see precedent as well, in the Islamic tradition, for Iqbal’s understanding of creation as 
ongoing (creatio continua), in both Ibn Arabi and Ibn Rushd (Averroes). As Sharify-Funk and 
Dickson explain, “Existence for Ibn al-Arabi comes from eternity without beginning, expanding 
on Averroes’s concept of ‘continuous production’ by promoting the ideas that (1) God never 


discloses himself twice in the same form, and (2) creation is God in the making.” 
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Finding parallels such as those mentioned here certainly suggests that there is not much 
in labelling Iqbal’s thought as panentheistic that conflicts with traditional definitions of 
orthodoxy. However, it is Iqbal’s alignment with process thought that might raise some flags for 
some. Indeed, as Sherman Jackson points out, its rational coherency aside, “Process theology 
includes a number of tenets (explicit and implied) that any Muslim—Traditionalist or 
Rationalist—would definitely reject.”!? He clarifies this further in his notes, 

E.g., the idea that God is the creator or processes of becoming rather than states of being 

renders problematic (or at least changes the meaning of) the notion of God’s complete 

control over reality. Similarly, the idea that created entities carry in themselves an 
element of choice in their own coming to completion complicates the notion of unilateral 
divine intervention. Indeed, on such an understanding, basic concepts like prayer and 
miracles would have to be radically interpreted. '* 
In this he seems to be following the critique of D. Basinger, in his work Divine Power in Process 
Theism. Yet, many of these criticisms seem levelled at the thought of Christian process theists, 
particularly Hartshorne. And, as the title suggests, most of Basinger’s critiques are pointed at the 
logical implications of Hartshorne’s conception of Divine Power. We have already seen that, 
while they are similar in their understanding of God as a personality, Iqbal’s conception of God 
differs from Hartshorne’s on significant positions—particularly that of Divine power. Further, in 
Koca’s critical engagement, Hartshorne’s theology has its own set of inconsistencies which give 
rise to questions that need to be answered in order his view to be successful. For example, his 


denial of God’s coercive power (rather than “choosing to act persuasively”) seems to contradict 


his view of free will. !° His conception of a God who “experiences joy and suffering” does not 
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address why God cannot also “experience evil intentions and temptations.” !° His concept of 
divine relativity creates the possibility where God “creates for something in return.”!’ On the 
question of experience, Hartshorne does not explain well why God needs to experience things 
“as we do” rather than in His own transcendent way.!® And finally, Hartshorne’s conception of 
divine relativity creates a metaphysics that seemingly suggests that God creates his own 
suffering, replacing the ’aloof” God of classical theology with a “masochistic” one. !? Indeed, as 
Jackson points out, Basinger’s critiques of Hartshorne will be shared by “any Muslim.””° 
However, it is not from conceiving God as “creator of processes of becoming rather than states 
of being” that the problems arise. It is Hartshorne’s configuration of God’s power over these 
processes and the “degree of choice” created beings have “in their own coming to completion” 
that is problematic. And Iqbal does not share these positions—at least not to the same degree as 
Hartshorne. 

Al-Ghazali, in the text which Jackson has translated—wherein we find this critique of 
process thought—delineates the acceptable “boundaries of theological tolerance” for Islamic 
kalam—theology. Within these boundaries are a spectrum of theological claims, which, while 
admittedly not being equally correct, remain within the fold of Islamic belief—that is they do not 
wander into levels of theological engagement that would be considered unbelief (kufr). The 
central criteria for deeming a position to constitute unbelief is that proponents of such a position, 
in holding it, “deem anything the Prophet brought to be a lie.”?! This means, that the position 


contradicts in no uncertain terms either the words of the Quran (of which the Prophet was a 
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recipient), or those of the Prophet Muhammad collected in undeniably reliable hadith. However, 
even in this there is latitude, because “‘to deem a statement to be true...Is merely to acknowledge 
the existence (wujud) of its referent” and “[e]xistence...can be perceived on five levels: (1) 
ontological (dhati); 2) sensory (hissi); 3) conceptual (khayali); 4) noetic (agli); and 5) analogous 
(shabahi).”*? These levels “correspond to a descending hierarchy of literalness, with ontological 
(dhati) being literal in the strict sense, sensory (hissi) representing the first level of figurative 
existence, and analogous (shabahi) representing the most remote.””? Thus a wide array of 
positions can be posited without outright denial. Those that Al-Ghazali considers to go beyond 
this boundary are the philosophers, “the Muslim heirs to the Neoplatonic system such as Ibn Sina 
and his ilk.” As Jackson clarifies, ““Al-Ghazali’s case against them is that they cast aspersions on 
the literal meaning of fundamental tenets, such as the resurrection of the body, sentient 
punishment in the Hereafter, and God’s knowledge of particulars, without any logical proof to 
substantiate this.”*4 These are position on which “the Qur’an and Sunna are too repetitive and too 
explicit to accommodate a non-literal interpretation... Moreover, he claims, the philosophers 
admit that they believe the prophet lied. They simply insist that, while the Prophet knowingly 
delivered doctrines he knew to be untrue...he did so in order to promote the common good.”* 
This, they believe exonerates him. 

It would be perhaps too much, for the moment, to take each of Iqbal’s claims and verify 
whether or not they affirm the words of the Quran and the Prophet in at least one of the five 
existential levels articulated here. However, considering Iqbal’s preoccupation with distancing 


from the philosophers on the grounds that their conception of God does not fit God as described 
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in the Qur’an, and considering how frequently he seeks to justify his claims with verses from the 
Qur’an, it seems unlikely that Iqbal would earn the epithet unbeliever for his concept. Even in 
positions seemingly at odds with basic Islamic tenets, for instance that man’s immortality is 
something “open” to him,”° that he must earn his resurrection,”’ and that “heaven and hell are 
states, not localities,”° he quickly offers references to scripture as proof. What is perhaps 
admissible is the absence of Prophetic statements, ahadith, in Iqbal’s Reconstruction, statements 
which would perhaps make positions like those mentioned above untenable—for example the 
proliferation of hadith describing resurrection, immortality, and heaven or hell as places. 
However, it is unclear why Iqbal has omitted these: whether he is questioning their authenticity 


666 


or is, however doubtful, unaware of them. Certainly, Iqbal’s “‘attitude’ or predisposition toward 
God and revelation” is in the right place regardless of his “acumen in the highly sophisticated 
enterprise of theological interpretation.”? It seems clear that he “loves God and approaches 
scripture in a spirit of complete resignation” regardless of the questions that come up with some 
of his reconstructions. We may just be unaware of his interpretive presuppositions. Regardless, 
more specific positions like those mentioned (and others such as his position on Darwinian 
evolution and his subsequent characterization of Prophetic histories as “legends’) are not integral 
to his overall metaphysical framework—one can reject all of them while still accepting his 
cosmo-panpsychist emergentist panentheism. 


Further, his central vision, his view of creation as and ongoing process of becoming, does 


not seem to be at odds with scripture. Indeed, even in this we find precedence for this view in the 
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work of Ibn Arabi—whose ideas also find many parallels in the work of Whitehead.*° And in 
fact, there is a lot in later developments of process thought that may strengthen Iqbal’s position. 
Whitehead, being a more thoroughgoing philosopher, has systematically worked out many 
positions in his philosophy of organism that could help strengthen the intuitions of Iqbal’s own 
position. Whitehead’s construction of the extensive continuum, his definitions of actual 
occasions, his concept of prehension and subjectivity may perhaps offer a stronger theoretical 
scaffolding around which Iqbal’s own system can be more reliably built—of as long as one is 
clear about where he diverges from the more theologically problematic positions (from the 
Islamic view) of process thinkers like Whitehead, Hartshorne, Cobb, Griffin, etc. 

In regard to panpsychism, Iqbal is not the first to question the more essential components 
of subjectivity. In fact, it seems that if one wanted to explore the compatibility of panpsychist 
accounts of human nature within the Islamic tradition, one would want to start with some of the 
earliest theologians. Some of the earliest kalam schools put forth a doctrine of atomism that was 
in fact strictly materialist. This is quite different from atomism and materialism today, but it was 
similar in that it reduced all reality to indivisible units. Every existent thing was composed of 
collections of these units. Theologians like Dirar b. Amr and perhaps more influentially Abu 
Hudayl extended this assessment of reality to human beings as well. Orientalist scholar Josef van 
Ess summarizes their position in his book The Flowering of Muslim Theology. Referring to the 
human being, early kalam scholars found, 

His person is limited to that “bundle”; he has no soul, at least no soul independent of the 

body. The human being is reduced merely to the way he functions. His personality is 

manifest in his actions, which can be called good or bad in accordance with religious law. 

Dirar was a judge, and the categories he employed were not those of a philosopher. 

Nevertheless, it was some time before they came to be considered inadequate. True, Abu 


Hudhayl was quicker to realize that there was something that characterized the human 
being, beyond the bundle of phenomena that confronts us everywhere; there was also life. 
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He thought about the human soul, and may have seen the problem. But though the 
sources are even more imprecise here than usual, there is no doubt that he believed the 
soul dies with the body. And when he found himself obliged to define the human being, 
he confined himself to such expressions as “the living body (jasad) that eats and drinks” 
or “the figure that has two hands and two feet.*! 
However, this intellectual trend quickly lost its popularity, as it was unable to adequately account 
for the totality of a human being’s consciousness. If human humans are just “bundles” and rocks 
are also “bundles” then how is one living, talking, and speaking while the other isn’t. In response 
to this, Abu Hudhayl’s own nephew, al-Nazzam, introduced the concept of an immaterial 
immortal soul. Van Ess explains, 
Al-Nazzam introduced the notion of ruh, or pneuma, and man and pneuma are, strictly 
speaking, identical. The body is no longer anything more than an envelope of flesh, 
corruptible and perishable, a haykal, a Gehause. The atomists, conversely, never found so 
clear a term to describe human singularity. They were convinced that the various parts of 
the human body do not act independently; rather, as they said, these form a totality, a 
specifically structured set (jumla) in relation to which life, knowledge, action, and so 
forth, present themselves as accidents or conditions—states (ahwal), to use Abu 


Hashim’s terminology. But fundamentally, the vocabulary remained inadequate because 
the system could not accommodate such complexity.*” 


While al-Nazzam’s theories didn’t completely take off (they were unpopular among most of the 
Mu’ tazilite theologians of his time), this does begin to signal the end of the atomist theory of 
human nature within the general Muslim worldview. The introduction of the immaterial soul 
provided a complete picture that the early Islamic materialist could not arrive at. The 
introduction of Greek philosophy finalized this process. As translations of Greek philosophical 
works began to be more widely proliferated, theology began to turn in “the direction of 
physics,’”*? as Van Ess points out. It is Greek metaphysics that would have most lasting impact 


on the Islamic soul, and inevitably the works of philosophers like Ibn Sina would have a lasting 
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influence on the Islamic conception of soul—even though guardians of orthodoxy such as Al- 
Ghazali would declare him outside of the boundaries of acceptable belief on other matters. 

As we’ve seen, panpsychism offers a promising solution to the problems early Muslim 
materialists faced. Indeed, it seems that the problem they faced was basically a kind of 
combination problem, one that, as we saw in chapter 3, Iqbal’s cosmopsychism and emergentism 
helps to overcome. In fact, as I’ve shown elsewhere, even in Ibn Sina’s concept of the soul, the 
majority of its functions are tied to the body and die with the body. It is only the highest level of 
integrated subjectivity which he believed transcended the material into the immaterial. It would 
not take much adjustment to reposit this as an emergent quality with which the Ultimate Self 
impregnates matter. 

Additionally, and with some irony considering the distance Iqbal sought from Plato and 
Plotinus, within the Islamic tradition we do find traces of cosmopsychism finding its origin in the 
appropriation of Neoplatonism. After all, even the earliest translations of Plotinus contain 


references to his world-soul,** 


which as Clark points out, provides ground for the souls of all 
things in the world.*> And indeed, found in the Islamic tradition, Nasr points out, as is found in 
various sacred scriptures and religions, “we discover that... the origin of the cosmos and of man 
is identified as a Reality which is conscious and in fact constitutes consciousness understood on 
the highest level as Absolute Consciousness, which is transcendent and yet the source of all 


consciousness in the cosmic realm including our own.”*° Clark even points out that within 


Plotinus’s formulation of the relation between the All and the individual soul, that the individual 


34 Peter Adamson, The Arabic Plotinus (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2017), 29. 
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maintains a fairly high degree of agency,*’ contrary to what Iqbal holds to be the case. At any 
rate, what Iqbal offers as an alternative is a cosmopyschism understood within the context of a 
type of “relational panentheism,” a variety which is distinguished, says Brierley, from it’s 
alternative, “emanationist panentheism,” in that it “allows the cosmos creative independence 
from God.”*® While Clark’s assessment of Plotinus would seem to put him in this category as 
well, Iqbal’s understanding of Neoplatonism was to the contrary. This perhaps calls for a closer 
look at Iqbal’s understanding of Plato and Neoplatonism and a reassessment of his subsequent 
critique. Regardless, what Iqbal does seem to offer is a vision in which the Ultimate Reality, the 
macroconsciousness that is the source of all consciousness, itself lives in a dynamic relationship 


with its creation. 


Areas for Further Study 

The goal of this dissertation was to establish whether or not the terms “panpsychism” and 
“panentheism” are appropriate when referring to Iqbal’s ideas. As we’ve seen, his concepts of 
mind and God certainly meet the criteria for both. From the language that he uses, to the scholars 
he references, he places himself in the company of other panpsychists and panentheists. Yet, as 
we have also seen, he does so while taking care to stay within the Islamic tradition—questioning 
what he sees as questionable and holding to what’s non-negotiable—using the Qur’an as his 
criterion for doing so. With the task complete, this dissertation can end. However, the idea 
behind putting Iqbal into dialogue with these schools of thought was that in doing so Islamic 
thought might benefit from the progress made by panpsychists and panentheists in the most 


recent scholarship. As mentioned, many of the challenges to classical conceptions of mind and 
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God in the modern period have been met constructively by panpsychists and panentheists. The 
hope is that, being that Iqbal’s work stopped in 1938 with his passing, one might be able to use 
his work as a means of entering into greater discussions being had by panpsychists and 
panentheists up to our own contemporary period, and that, in doing so, Muslim philosophers can 
continue to reconstruct religious thought—answering the challenges of modernity, “with due 
regard to the philosophical traditions of Islam and more recent developments in the various 
domains of human knowledge.”*? 

So, with this in mind I will conclude this dissertation by highlighting a few areas for 


further study. 


Panpsychism and Panentheism Together 

With Iqbal’s panpsychism and panentheism established, there remains work to be done to 
speak of how these two ideas can work together. While this is beyond the scope of this 
dissertation, scholarship already produced on this topic reveals some promising directions for 
further study. 

For example, in Briintrup, Gocke, and Jaskolla’s volume on the topic, Joanna Leidenhag 
proposes in her article on the topic, that panpsychism can be “deployed” in order to “demarcate” 
panentheism from its alternatives.*° Leidenhag points out, as Gocke did, that in reality there is a 
lot of ambiguity around how panentheism is actually different from various forms of classical 
theism—which weakens the “sales pitch.” And while Gocke indicated that it was the necessity of 


the world that demarcates panentheism from the classical theism, Leidenhag suggests 


3° Iqbal, Reconstruction of Religious Thought, xlv. 
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panpsychism as another means of doing so. Interestingly, it is non-constitutive cosmopsychist 
panentheism, a position very similar to that of Iqbal’s (except that Leidenag, like others, attempts 
to replace creatio ex nihilo), that she suggests holds the best potential for maintaining the kind of 
God-world relation that panentheists seem to be articulating. 

Similarly, in the same volume, Gocke argues persuasively that panentheism can help 
panpsychism overcome seemingly insurmountable theoretical problems—namely, the absurd 
multiplication of subjects of experience and the combination problem. As Gocke says, “Both 
arguments against panpsychism show that panpsychism, despite the necessity of phenomenal 
experience for any metaphysical foundation of physical structuralism, has serious problems with 
the concept of the subject of experience.”*! The former, “has shown, that, under any panpsychist 
premises, any arbitrary physical structure implies the existence of a corresponding subject of 
experience.” The latter, “has shown that the panpsychist can consistently assume a certain 
number of basic subjects of experience but does not have the explanatory resources to explain 
the existence of subject of complex phenomenal experience.”*” Panentheism offers a solution by 
abandoning “the assumption that there are numerically distinct metaphysical subjects of 
experience.” Rather than showing “the inner nature of each individual existence,” it can be 
assumed to show, “the truth beyond the inner nature of one’s own existence, and, as a matter of 
fact, as a self-display of the intrinsic nature of the Absolute.”* 

It would not be a reasonable use of space to summarize every essay in the same volume. 


However, the arguments of scholars mentioned here, as well as almost every other chapter in the 
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volume, can provide more thoroughly articulated theoretical frameworks to work with, to 
strengthen Iqbal’s position, and provide a means to go deeper into the discourse surrounding 
panpsychism and panentheism. These can of course be especially useful as they are already 


written with up-to-date scientific discoveries in mind. 


Iqbal’s Cosmo-panpsychist Emergentism, Panentheism, and Science 

Michael Brierly argues that panentheism, “corresponds more closely to people’s 
experience,” when, among other things, it comes to dialogues between science and religion. 
“Scientists,” he explains, “can find panentheism resonating with many aspects of their 
endeavors. There are points of connection between the interrelation of matter and energy in 
contemporary physics and Joseph Bracken’s ‘field’ version of process panentheism; between 
concepts of emergence and panentheist ‘internalism’; and between theories of vitalism or life 
force and the interrelationship that panentheism allows between Spirit and spirit.” 

For example, panentheism makes important contributions when it comes to the question 
of divine action. He explains, “Science has recoiled from religion partly because interventionist 
classical notions of divine action simply are not compatible with what science has revealed.” 
However, he points out, many panentheists like Knight, Clayton, and Peacocke, offer 
panentheistic conceptions of divine action that have removed “the need for distance and can thus 


bring scientists and theologians together.”*° 
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Additionally, given Iqbal’s parallels with process though, a closer study of process 
thought’s relationship with science might offer some benefits to Islamic thought, while staying 
true to Iqbal’s own thought—which would thus prevent us from venturing too far away from the 
parameters of Islamic thought. Certainly, scholars from other faiths, such as Norbert Sumuelson 
(Jewish tradition), have recognized these benefits. So, Iqbal may provide a means for Muslims 
interested in process thought to do the same without sacrificing too much (lest they be dismissed 
as heretical). 

To mention a couple examples, John B. Cobb’s anthology, Back to Darwin, points out 
many of the benefits of a process worldview holds towards those who want to affirm evolution, 
while challenging the more metaphysical claims of its proponents, and remaining within a 
theistic worldview. Indeed, the essays found within Cobb’s volume represent thinkers that are 
neither “full-fledged neo-Darwinians” nor “proponents of creationism or Intelligent Design.” 
The Whiteheadian emphasis on energy rather than matter, on internal relations with an emphasis 
on subjectivity, and its emphasis on “the flux”—energy events and the subsequent events— 
provides a potent example for critiquing Neo-Darwinism on metaphysical grounds. Process 
panentheism has produced fascinating discussions about the role God might play in evolution. 

With Iqbal’s model of panentheism fully articulated there is a potential to put this model of 
panentheism into conversation with the evolutionary paradigm. Iqbal welcomed evolutionary 
theory into his worldview—accepting even human evolution. Using Iqbal as a starting point, one 
can thus put the panentheistic model of the God-world relationship articulated by Iqbal into 
conversation with the questions raised by evolutionary theory—namely, naturalism, causality, 
divine action. To do this, one could look at the various ways that panentheism has already been 


put into conversation with evolutionary theory (for example such as those found throughout 
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collections like Clayton and Peacocke’s In Whom We Live and Have Our Being and John B. 
Cobb’s Back to Darwin, among others), and look at the ways in which Iqbal’s thought might 
bring Islamic thought into this greater conversation. 

In exploring the questions raised by evolutionary science above, one will need to look at the 
challenges posed by evolutionary theory. Afterall, as Dennett points out the mechanism of 
natural selection, the evolution and development of organisms through a gradual and algorithmic 
process, seemingly leaves little place for God to do anything.*” As Haught puts it, “The story of 
life on Earth requires nothing more than purely random genetic mutations, the deterministic laws 
of ‘natural selection,’ and enormous spans of time.” ** In other words, for people like Dennett 
and Dawkins, if organisms, through mutation and natural selection, can evolve on their own-- 
blind mutations acting in tandem with the impulse of genes to proliferate their own 
reproducibility, and the subsequent environmental selection of favorable traits—what is the point 
of holding onto God? Everything, the causes of biological evolution, can be explained through 
the lens of naturalism. It seems to leave little room (or to some, no room at all) for divine action. 

The goal then, would be to show that an evolutionary panentheism that utilizes Iqbal as a 
starting point is not unscientific—that is, it does not contradict the universal consensuses of the 
biological sciences and to look at Iqbal’s metaphysics—and what might be derived from it—in a 
way that shows that it is certainly a way of looking at the world that is not in direct conflict with 
what is observed. This may require looking at Iqbal’s metaphysics critically where necessary. 
Which aspects of Iqbal’s language might be softened or modified in order to become compatible 
with the newest developments in biological evolutionary theory? However, on the other side, it 


will likely also require a little push back against evolutionary theorists (and it’s more 
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atheistically inclined champions like Dennett and Dawkins) in their assertion that Neo- 
Darwinian evolution leaves out any possibility of divine action. This will require a separation of 
the empirical claims of evolution from its metaphysical ones (as Griffin does beautifully in his 
chapter “Neo-Darwinism and its Religious Implications”). The result will be an articulation of 
divine action which is panentheistic in nature, something that “No scientist is required to accept,” 
as Cobb says. But also, in no sense “restricts the freedom of the scientist or conflicts with 
scientific findings and theories.”*° 

Additionally, Eastman and Keeton’s edited volume on Whiteheadian process thought and 
physics offers another possible avenue for further study. Iqbal has a very clear enthusiasm about 
the discoveries of modern physicists of his time and an eagerness to integrate these into his 
conception of God and other theological questions. Similarly, in Eastman and Keeton’s volume, 
scholars have looked at the ways in which process thought can help add metaphysical depth to 
some of the most up to date discoveries in the realm of physics. For example, Eastman sees 
process thought as a means of understanding the dualism that emerges in both the realm of 
philosophy and physics (being/becoming, mind/matter, etc.) in a way that avoids dualities.*° John 
Jungerman finds evidence for process within the realm of physics.*! Earley has looked as the role 
Whitehead’s though can play in rethinking mereological relationship in chemistry.°? Shimon 
Malin compares Whitehead’s actual entities with the collapse of quantum states. Niels Viggo 


Hansen sees process thought as a means of overcoming the seeming contradiction between time 
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as understood in our own experience (that it passes) and as understood in contemporary relativity 
theory.*’ Similarly Jorge Luis Nobo sees process thought as a means of developing an 
ontological interpretation of quantum mechanics.*4 Books like Eastman and Keeton’s give an 
opportunity update these conversations with the most up to date scientific observations and the 
frames within which process thinkers might understand them. And given the elements of process 
thought within Iqbal’s own system, they provide opportunities to engage Iqbal’s own thought 
with these conversations. 

Where Iqbal may run into issues is his seeming alignment with Ash’arite occasionalism. 
As Koca points out, there are indeed many benefits that Ash’arite occasionalism offers to those 
who seek to maintain a scientific worldview. For occasionalists who push for the notion of divine 
habit, as Iqbal does, they can argue, “without contradicting the internal logic of the theory, that 
interactions in the world are regular, physical occurrences are lawful, and physical calculations 
and predictions are possible.”>° Further, occasionalism offers potential solutions to the 
challenges surrounding the occurrence of miracles, either marginalizing them or naturalizing 
them. However, despite these challenges, occasionalism seems to run into difficult issues 
surrounding the issue of free will, the subsequent meaninglessness of “God’s habit,” and the 
difficult issues around theodicy.*° Admittedly, Iqbal departs from Ash’arite thought in asserting 
for a strong notion of free will. Through his relational panentheism, the human being’s self 


(khiidi) emerging from and participating in the divine Self who allows human beings free will 
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through voluntary self-limitation. Human freedom choice is not created so much as granted. So 
that they might reach their perfection and serve as his khulufa. However, he does not give a 
satisfactory explanation for how he can have it both ways. And, according to Koca, occasionalist 
logic doesn’t allow for it—because there is no way, in the occasionalist view, for human choice 
to be an “uncaused cause.”>’ Some scholars like Said Nursi, have tried to work around this by 
making choice a “relative matter” which are “neither existent nor nonexistent.’”°* But this, and 
other similar attempts, only raise new issues, and true free will continues to evade the 
occasionalist paradigm. 

For Koca, a participatory account of causality offers a “more promising path” than does 
occasionalism—as found in the thought of Islamic thinkers like Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina, Ibn Arabi, 
Suhrawardi, Mulla Sadra and others.>*? Iqbal’s disavowal of Greek influences, and (potential) 
misreading of Ibn Arabi closes him off from these. However, it need not remain so. Indeed, 
perhaps a close re-reading of these earlier thinkers, particular that of Suhrawardi, with whom 
Iqbal already holds a strong affinity, paired with active engagement with some the developments 
in process thought since Iqbal’s time (including Whiteheadian process thought but not limited to 
it) may open some promising avenues of further study that could provide a means to find 
answers to these difficulties while holding to the spirit of Iqbal’s reconstruction: reconceiving 
Islamic thought in a way that is consistent with the developments of contemporary science and 
commitments of Islamic belief. 

Looking to Whitehead may in fact be helpful in this area. His conception of eternal 


objects, and their relationship to actual entities, and primordial nature of God in Whiteheads 
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view (while holding to all Islamic non-negotiables), holds onto many of the benefits of a 
participatory account of Divine Action. Indeed, it would be difficult to claim Whitehead’s 
philosophy of organism as being lifeless—merely mental abstraction—being that it’s so focused 
on the world that we see and feel. And it certainly fits with the fluency so central to Iqbal’s 


vision. 


Teleology 

Another related opportunity for further study is teleological questions raised by 
evolutionary theory. Thinkers from other traditions have provided accounts of theistic evolution 
that find meaning in an evolving world—thinkers such as Pierre Teilhard de Chardin or Sri 
Aurobindo from the Vedanta tradition (as well as those mentioned by Murphy—Fitche, 
Schelling, Hegel, Henry James Sr, Charles Sanders Pierce, Frederic Myers, Bergson, Tillich, 
Whitehead and Hartshorne). With issues of naturalism, causality, and divine action having 
been addressed above, and the role of panpsychism articulated, one could look closely at the 
teleology of Iqbal’s thought. Iqbal sees life as “one and continuous” in which “man marches 
always onward to receive ever fresh illuminations from an Infinite Reality which ‘every moment 
appears in a new glory.”®! A deeper elaboration on his philosophy in this regard can provide the 
basis for a theological narrative that adds meaning to the metaphysical details discussed in the 
previous chapter and provide a more comprehensive picture of what an Islamic cosmo- 


panpsychist emergentist panentheism has to offer. 
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In considering teleology, one could examine the growing purpose and value in the natural 
world to paint a picture of the grand evolutionary vision of God’s creative intent in the history of 
humanity up to its culmination—and with an open vision toward the future (Iqbal argues that the 
growth of our consciousness (our self (Ahad?) is not finished but ongoing). Certainly, Iqbal is not 
the first or only thinker to incorporate evolution into his metaphysical system in this way. Thus, 
further study could look at the ways various thinkers (such as Teilhard de Chardin, Sri 
Aurobindo, but not limited to them) have found a sense of divine purpose in an evolving world. 
As mentioned, Iqbal sees a similar spiritual evolution which culminates in man’s ever perfecting 
knowledge, his co-creative role with God, and ultimately his immortality. Thus, through such 
study one could arrive at a fully articulated Islamic evolutionary panentheistic narrative (perhaps 
an epic or theodrama, to borrow Deanne-Drummond’s term) which articulates a model of God’s 
active relationship with the world (one that does not contradict science), the Divine purpose of its 


creative unfolding, and man’s (humanity’s) role in the story. 


The Utility of Iqbal’s thought in Rethinking Religious Pluralism 
Having just mentioned Teilhard de Chardin and Sri Aurobindo, it is also useful to 

mention that Iqbal’s ideas also open interesting avenues in regard to the question of religious 
pluralism. For example, as Mustafa Ruzgar argues, Iqbal’s metaphysics can be reformulated on 
much more explicitly Whiteheadian lines with only a few minor adjustments and as such open up 
avenues for an Islamic acceptance of the “deep religious pluralism” as advocated by such 
thinkers as John B. Cobb. 

The process pluralistic framework would fall within the category of differential pluralism. As 


Griffin explains, “Cobb criticizes, for example, the assumption that ‘what is approached as 
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ultimate reality’ must be one and the same.’ Instead, Cobb affirms that not only do the 
“ultimates” of the various traditions differ significantly, but in some cases even the goals in 
regard to that ultimate—.e., union, salvation, or others—differ from one tradition to another. 
What Cobb offers is a “deep” pluralism that, while differential, still seeks to discover 
complementarity rooted in “Whitehead’s distinction between God and Creativity.” Creativity 
as understood by Whitehead, which “takes the place of Aristotle’s prime matter and of ‘being’ or 
‘being itself? of other philosophers, is...the “power of being.’ It is...the twofold power to exert 
efficient and final causation. This...is necessarily embodied in both God and the world of finite 
actualities.”®? The various religious traditions, as such, are differentiated in that different 
religions take as ultimate either God or Creativity. Where God holds place of divine ultimate, 
creativity holds a place of ‘Emptying’ found in other traditions. As Griffin explains; “The 
connection with Whitehead’s distinction between God and creativity is the idea that the term 
‘creativity’ points to the same reality to which some Buddhists point with the term ‘emptying’ or 
‘emptiness.’ More generally, Cobb’s hypothesis, which involves ‘a pluralistic metaphysics,’ is 
that there are at least two ultimates.”°* And, according to Cobb, each of the world’s religions will 
align with one of these ultimates (Cobb actually acknowledges a third ultimate, as well—the 
cosmos, the totality of finite things). 

This positing of ultimates opens the doors for productive interfaith dialogue the nature of 
which will differ based on who is involved. As Griffin explains, dialogue between members of 
religions which align with the same ultimate will differ from those who belong to traditions 


aligned different ultimates. As he says, “Dialogue with those from other traditions that are 
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attending to the same ultimate, as when Christians talk to Jews, Muslims, and theistic Hindus, 
can be a dialogue of purification. Dialogue with those who focus on the other ultimate can be a 
dialogue of enrichment, in which one’s comprehensive vision is enlarged.”® So, religions with 
seemingly radically different views of reality—in terms of what they take as ultimates and the 
religions’ ultimate goals—instead of seeming contradictions the differences can be seen as 
complementary. In other words, it is not that they are disagreeing about the nature of reality, they 
are just describing different parts of it. For example, a Buddhist could offer a Christian insight 
about detachment, while a Christian might be able to convey the sense of trust that comes from 
belief in God—both while maintaining their own religious identities. 

An alternative understanding of process-based religious pluralism, the transreligous 
relativity of Roland Faber, may provide another alternative frame within which Muslim may 
understand their tradition in relation to others utilizing the metaphysical system offered by Iqbal. 
Faber situates his transreligious relativity within this greater context of trans-pantheism 
described in the last chapter. As he explains at the outset of his book, the Garden of Reality, 

[O]ur thesis stands: that, first, without the conviviality of humanity in the diversity of its 

religious motivations—as they express the profound motivations of existing, and existing 

together—convivial (not exclusive) peace is unattainable in principle; and that, second, 
the unity of the truth revealed in these profound, and profoundly diversified, religious 
motivations must be sought not by excluding their multiplicity, but by seeking their 


relativity to one another. The relativity of religious truth is the self-subtracting presence 
of the one truth in the multiplicity of its manifestations.© 


Reality, says Faber, is a palimpsest. It is irreducibly complex. The world is “text enfolding a 


texture that is created for the movements of the divine Pen and the infinite sea of divine Ink." %” 


Reality, says Faber, “Is a writing-on, a composing-anew, and an eternal process of reconstructing 
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and surprising novelty in all the repetitions, recapitulations, returns of its textual/textured 
creativity.” Instead of being “stratified in clear-cut hierarchies,” the world is “interconnected in 
relativistic ways by intersecting “plains of immanence” or plateaus of integrated meaning (in 
lively changing rhizomatic connectivity.”© Like words written over words, Reality in the process 
of becoming, appears as “creative movements, multivalence, ambiguity, and polysemy.”” 
Reality as a palimpsest avoids any attempt to shape Reality to whims of one’s own mind. 
Instead, it provides a “processual and relativistic understanding of the universe,” and “provides a 
constructive alternative implicit in the apophatic imperative.”’”! 

Faber articulates three elements “that function as the gates to (and mode of) 


”72__connectivity, apophasis, and infinite worlds. Connectivity implies that there is 


relativity 
nothing in existence without relation to something else. Relativity, in this sense, can be pictured 
“as infinite connectivity.”’> Reality then, everything in it, exists “embedded in ‘one fabric.”” 
This connection “forms some kind of sustained entity...without hindering any specific 
characteristics except the actual togetherness of multiplicity in some kind of relational unity.” 
Apophasis is an attempt to articulate ultimate Reality, which then reverts into an activity of 
taking back not only what was said in the attempted articulation but taking back the “production 
of saying itself.”’> Apophasis is rooted in mysticism, which while often associated in the west 
with heresy, to Faber seems to be one of “the most promising ways for interreligious 


conversations oriented toward universal peace between religions and beyond, of humanity.””° 
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Essentially, God is beyond comprehension. And in this apophatic realm “beyond 
comprehension” holds “relativistic implications.””’ What is implied is that religions can “claim 
their own singularity through the singularity of the real.” Yet, because the ultimate reality/God 
lay beyond articulation, no religion can lay claim to exclusivity. The third gate, Infinite World’s, 
regards the “infinite multiplicity of the world.”’* As Faber explains, the world’s various religious 
traditions hold a wide range of views in regard to the cosmological make-up of the world 
(physical and spiritual, timebound or eternal, singular or infinite in number, etc.). And Faber 
finds “three characteristics of multiplicity” implied in this. One, “The integrity of a universe, 
cosmic epoch, or layer of existence, can only be understood properly by recognizing its inherent 
connection with an infinite background of other such integral unities, which may differ from all 
others ranging from a repetition of the same (eternal return) to sheer incomparability."’” Two, 
“manifestations of the ultimate Reality are not only relative to these different worlds, but even 
more importantly, as originating such differentiations from Reality's "singular" apophatic infinity 
itself (in accordance with the second gate of relativity: apophasis).”*° And finally, third, “since 
apophatic Reality, of which the infinity of worlds are (in one sense or the other) an emanation, 
creation, irruption, or derivation (which marks "this" Reality as ultimate), cannot ‘itself’ be 
attributed with either unity or multiplicity (or any other characteristics, for that matter), we can 
only in an apophatic sense, that is, in a sense of unsaying and unknowing, understand ultimate 


Reality as ‘unity’ of these manifestations of worlds or mirrors of ‘itself’ in these worlds."*! 


™ Faber, The Garden of Reality, 68. 
78 Faber, The Garden of Reality, 71 
” Faber, The Garden of Reality, 72 
8° Faber, The Garden of Reality, 72 
8! Raber, The Garden of Reality 73. 
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What exactly is meant by transreligious? According to Faber “trans” has four levels of 
meaning. First it has, “conveys the ‘transcendence’ beyond religions, that is, either it insinuates a 
transcendental meta-historical essence of, or beyond, all religions, or it highlights the horizons in 
which religions and discourses are already always embedded.”*? In other words, there is 
something underlying or transcending all religious traditions, something that goes beyond 


Wt. 


historical connections that grounds traditions and discourses about religion. Two, "'trans,' then, 
names the processual ‘transition’ of religious identities and multiplicities between and within 
religions into new events of yet unprecedented gestalt, unfolding from a future of 
experimentation, ingenuity or revelation."*? Religions are constantly changing, and the identities 
people find in relation to changing traditions (as they interact both with each other, other 
religions, and within themselves) thus change and transition into new ‘events”—they exist in 
new ways that embody new (impermanent) essences which are not reducible the sum of their 
components. The third level points “to the 'transformation' that happens between and within 
religious traditions, as the flows of worldviews, paradigms, philosophies, wisdoms and material 
realities (such as economy and political constellations) constantly mutate into new constellations, 
different worldviews, invariably flowing through religious identities and multiplicities."** Lastly, 
"the 'trans' indicates the non-difference of the movement of transcending with the movement into 
the depth of immanence: transcending not above, outside or beyond, but below, inside, and 
within.” 

Faber also articulates the structures of transreligiosity in terms of process. First, it is the 


"“creative relationality’ of inter- and intra- religious multiplicities. It describes the becoming of 


82 Raber, Ocean of God (New York: Anthem Press, 2019), 131. 
83 Raber, Ocean of God, 131. 

84 Raber, Ocean of God, 131-132. 

85 Faber, Ocean of God, 132. 
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stabilized religious identities (and entities) as a becoming from the inheritance of multiple 
influences and their transition into new forms of life, new worldviews, new constellations of 
older elements of other religions or alternatives within new traditions."*° In other words, people 
find new ways of relating to religious traditions—the various influences that live within a 
religious traditions—philosophies, scriptures, etc—meet each other and create new relations of 
influence. In this the new relations of influence become “constellations” or take on new shape. 
Second, "transreligious process is one of "contrasting" meaning that the accesses to disjunctive 
views between or within traditions can never be absolute or prohibitive of mutual transformation 
into new events of togetherness, as this is the very pattern along and by which religions have 
developed, and have developed into new religions or worldviews within or beyond (established) 
religious traditions."*’ In other words, within religions there are often differing views, even what 
some might call heresies—and yet a heresy of a religion still maintains a relation to the root 
tradition. Well, these “disjunctive views" can often develop a relation to other disjunctive views 
from both within the parent tradition and from another tradition altogether. This in fact can lead 
to new communities of identity within the frame of the parent tradition or can transition into the 
becoming of a new tradition altogether. Third, "the transreligious process views the identities of 
religious multiplicities as indefinite movements of "open wholeness." That is, it assumes that 
such identities have the character of impermanence and creative transformation by which thy are 
never reaching any end-state"*® 

As Ruzgar indicates, Islamic religious pluralism has found its most systematic 


articulation in Perennialism,*? and, overall, there are elements of both Faber’s transreligious 


86 Faber, Ocean of God, 132. 
87 Raber, Ocean of God, 132. 
88 Faber, Ocean of God, 132. 
8° Ruzgar, “Islam and Deep Religious Pluralism,” 164-169. 
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relativity, and Griffin/Cobb’s deep religious pluralism that would need to be adapted to some of 
Iqbal’s more fundamental commitments (Iqbal’s metaphysical base, for example, does not affirm 
the elements of trans-pantheism, nor does it affirm multiple ultimates). However, with some 
adjustments, there is potential to develop from Iqbal’s thought, with its acknowledgment of 
relationality and process, a coherent framework of religious pluralism—perhaps even a Hegelian 
synthesis, to borrow Chalmers term,’ between perennialism and process thought. Whatever 
framework one adopts, whether that of Griffin/Cobb, Faber, or some other alternative, Iqbal’s 
parallels to thinkers of other traditions, such as Pierre Teilhard de Chardin and Sri Aurobindo 
leaves open fascinating opportunities for comparative study. Indeed, Iqbalian scholars can find 
ample fodder for scholarship by “passing over,” to borrow Paul Knitter’s term,”! into the works 
of these scholars to see if they can glean understandings of God’s relation to the world, and the 
place of consciousness holds between them both, that strengthen Iqbal’s position. Indeed, Swami 
Medhananda has labelled Sri Aurobindo as both a panentheist and an evolutionary 
cosmopsychist.?* Given the similarities between Advaita Vedanta and some forms of Islamic 
panentheism, as scholars have articulated elsewhere—there may be lines of argument within Sri 
Aurobindo’s thought that might help to strengthen Iqbal’s own understanding. Similarly, 
Teilhard de Chardin’s Christocentric Panentheism, as John W. Cooper has labeled it,’ provides a 
means for easy comparison with another Abrahamic thinker, which can also provide a means of 


strengthening or adding to Iqbal’s thought. 


°° Chalmers, “Panpsychism and Panprotopsychism,” 20. 

°! Paul Knitter, Without Buddha I Could Not Be a Christian (OneWorld Academic, 2009), 2. 

°? Swami Medhananda, “The Play Self-Involution of Divine Consciousness: Sri Aurobindo’s Evolutionary 
Cosmopsychism and His Response to the Individuation Problem,” the Monist, Volume 105 (January 2022), 92-109. 

3 John W. Cooper, Panentheism, the Other God of the Philosophers: From Plato to the Present (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2006), 148-64. 
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Iqbal’s Panentheism and the Ecological Crisis 

Lastly, Iqbal’s panentheism opens up opportunities for “passing over” to broaden Muslim 
understanding of more ethical concerns, as well. For example, panentheism opens up new 
avenues of thought through which to consider the ecological crisis the planet is facing. For 
example, Stephen Hasting’s sacramental creation spirituality provides a means of combining “a 
Via Positiva in spiritual experience” with panentheism and sacramentalism, to recover a “nature 
mysticism” that “‘adds a specific theological explanation for the presence of God in creation that 
gives all things a positive role in the human experience of God in creation.”** Scholars may need 
to take a closer look at the deeper meanings behind Christian-centric terminology used, to see if 
they can find parallel concepts within their own Islamic vantage point. However, given the 
proliferation of references to nature throughout the Quran (indeed, Iqbal attests to this himself in 
his own work), it would certainly not be difficult to formulate a panentheistic understanding of 
man’s relation to the natural world that facilitates ecological harmony and helps to alleviate the 


environmental crisis. 


°4 Stephen L. Hastings, Whole-Earth Ethics for Holy Ground: The Development and Practice of 
“Sacramental” Creation Spirituality (New York: Lexington Books, 2017), 15. 
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Epilogue 


In the end, what I hope to have arrived at is a sort of foothold from where the question 
can be considered: where does metaphysics go from here? Certainly, we need not stop ourselves 
from looking to the past. After all, it is from our past in that we find our forward outlook, as 
Whitehead says. And we need not be overly suspicious of the new, only up to the task of giving 
each new answer the appropriate amount of rational verification. 

In the end what Iqbal gives is a means to engage with the constructive post-modern. He 
puts Muslims in the same room as the likes of James, Bergson, Whitehead, and opens the door to 
dialogue. His work plants seeds. And what he said of the poet can perhaps be extended to the 
metaphysician, 

[He] opened our eyes when his own were closed 


And journeyed forth again from nothingness, 
Like roses blossoming o’er the earth of his grave. 


95 
In this there is hope that the reconstruction doesn’t end with him. He wants new ideas to sprout 
like blossoms from the ideas expressed in his work. And yet for Iqbal the Quran is the soil. 
However we challenge one philosophy or the next, the Quran will keep us anchored. Iqbal 
demands consistency in this more than loyalty to any philosopher. Next is conformity to our 
experience, to a view that takes the world seriously. It’s not trying to look past the tree to a 
projected mental form. He wants us to touch the tree, to feel where we separate and where we 


participate together in the divine manifold, to borrow Faber’s term—as resonating lights, 


reflecting the Light of the Heavens and the Earth. Selves proceeding from the Ultimate Self. 


5 Iqbal, Secrets of the Self, 4. 
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